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The “BUFFALO” Meat Mixer 





Made in 
5 Sizes 


For motor 
or pulley 


A Necessary Machine 
for producing QUALITY SAUSAGE 








For Curing 
the Meat 


OST large sau- 

sage manufac- 
turers use the 
“BUFFALO” Mixer 
for curing the meat, 
after it is run 
through the 1” 
hole plate in the 
grinder, to mix 
the salt and cure 
thoroughly before 
the meat is put 
through the silent 
cutter. 


This produces a uni- 
formly flavored prod- 
uct and is important 
for high grade sau- 
sage. 














NE of the most important machines in the 
modern sausage room is a practical mixer. 


To make a good sausage, it must be mixed 
thoroughly — and evenly. 


The “BUFFALO” Mixer has scientifically ar- 
ranged mixing arms that operate more like hand 
mixing than any machine ever invented. 


These specially designed arms are so placed that 
no meat ever remains in the same position. The 
arms on one side turn the meat over to the arms 
on the other side and vice versa. 


The contents are emptied in a few seconds’ time, 
without touching the meat by hand. 


It will pay you to investigate this machine 
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Meeting the “New Competition” by Adding 
Other Food Items to Packer’s Sales List 


Some meat packers had a good year in 1930, and some did not have such a good year. Facing 
a rapidly changing situation in food distribution in 1931, along with intensified competition among 
food manufacturers for their share of consumer “stomach space,” how is the packer planning to 


hold his own? 


Is the meat packer just a 
wholesale butcher? 


That was how he started, but 
development of the industry has 
made him a meat manufacturer. 


He is the wholesale distributor 
of his own meat products, which 
calls for extensive and expensive 
distributive equipment and sales 
organization. 

“Why not use this equipment 
and these salesmen to distribute 
other food products?” is another 
question now in the packer’s 
mind. 


Modern trends in food distribu- 
tion may compel the meat packer 
to consider this question and act 
on it. If food manufacturers ge 
into meat distribution, won’t the 
meat packer have to go into food 
distribution—that is, if he wants 
to stay in business? 


He has the equipment for dis- 
tribution of perishable foods— 
and perishable foods today consti- 
tute more than 70 per cent of 
total retail food sales. 


With his refrigerated branch 
houses and plant markets, his re- 
frigerated route cars and motor 
trucks, and his force of food sales- 
men, he is better equipped than 
the average distributor to handle 
perishable foods efficiently and at 
a profit. 

This field is open to the small 
and medium-sized packer as well 


as the large packer, and offers 
him an equally attractive oppor- 
tunity for reducing his overhead 
costs by increasing his sales voi- 
ume. 


Cheese as a Side Line 

“All right,” says Mr. Average Pack- 
er (who is usually “from Missouri,” 
and has to be shown), “what shall we 
start with?” 

This doubting individual may have 
noticed recent rapid rise in cheese con- 
sumption. 


In spite of the depressed economic 
conditions of the past year one big 
cheese manufacturer estimates that 
American cheese eaters consumed 60 
million pounds more cheese in 1930 
than in the previous year. This con- 
cern increased the sales of one brand 
alone by 59 per cent. 

Meat and Cheese Go Together. 

This great increase in consumer de- 
mand for cheese did not decrease meat 
consumption. Meat and cheese would 
seem to be companionable sales twins. 

“But,” says the doubtful packer, 





SELLING THE CONSUMER 


SOMETHING NEW AND GOOD. 

By adding attractive cheese items to his line the packer might increase his 
distribution volume and profits. This scene in the famous “Stop and Shop” store in 
Chicago shows the consumer trying some properly-cured “snappy” cheese. (Kauf- 
man & Fabry photo, taken for THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER.) 
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“cheese competition is keen, and in 
some cases the margin of profit is so 
small that such a side line is not very 
attractive.” 

The answer to this might be: 
depends on the cheese.” 

Along with other commodity price 
declines food trade observers predict a 
drop in cheese prices during the com- 
ing year. The National Cheese Pro- 
ducers’ Federation recently announced 
that “improvement in the cheese indus- 
try can come only through a steady 
improvement in quality, so the con- 
sumer will want more cheese.” 

Growth in cheese consumption has 
been due largely to attractive pack- 
aging and distribution methods, and 
quality of cheese has not always kept 
pace. To get “new business” today the 
distributor must have quality and nov- 
elty to offer. 

Must Have Something New 

This may account for recent interest 
in what is known as “snappy” or 
“sharp” cheese. Producers of this type 
of cheese believe it has great possibil- 
ities, from both a profit and a volume 
standpoint, for its distributors. 

In discussing it M. Katz, general 
sales manager for the J. S. Hoffman 
Company, Chicago and New York, said: 
“The demand for sharp cheese by the 
consuming public has increased tre- 
mendously. There are hundreds of 
thousands of people in the United 
States today who would like to pur- 
chase sharp cheese, but are unable to 
do so because the average retailer does 
not carry it. 

“The principal reason for not carry- 
ing it,’ Mr. Katz said, “is inability to 
secure uniform quality. One time they 
get a good cheese and the next time it 
is poor. 

“However, most important is the fact 
that the average distributor has not 
taken seriously the sales possibilities 
on sharp cheese, so that he could carry 
a stock of the proper quality and fea- 
ture sharp cheese to each and every 
account he calls on.” 

Packer Can Get Volume. 

Mr. Katz believes there is an unusual 
opportunity for the packer to secure 
volume business on sharp cheese as a 
satisfactory side line. But to do this 
some assistance must be given the re- 
tailer. 

First, the proper quality of cheese 
must be secured and the uniformity of 
this quality be assured. Second, the 
packer salesman must canvass dili- 
gently each and every account called 
on, showing the retailer the advantages 
in handling sharp cheese. 

But volume can’t be secured if the 
retailer hides the cheese away in the 
cooler, or keeps it in some inconspicu- 
ous place. 


“That 
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SECRET OF SNAPPY CHEESE. 


Method of curing the sharp or “snappy” 
cheese is the secret of its sales success. 
This shows curing rooms of plant of the 
J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago, where this 
product is given the “edge” that makes it 
popular. 


If the packer is to profit on his 
cheese business, the salesman must see 
to it that the retailer displays the 
cheese properly. He must advertise the 
fact that it is “sharp” cheese, and post 
the price, which in Chicago ranges 
from 45c to 49c per pound. 

Teach Right Retail Methods. 


The retailer should be encouraged to 
have his customers sample the cheese 
when they come in, which will help to 
make sales and demonstrate to the con- 
sumer that the retailer is specializing 
in a product they have been looking 
for. 

If the retailer can be helped to make 
a profit on the cheese, the distributor 
is pretty well assured of both volume 
and profit. 

Where packers service their dealers 
frequently it is not necessary to sell 
them a whole cheese, but a half or 
quarter instead, until they develop a 
good trade. This makes it possible to 
keep the cheese fresh and get a quick 
turn-over. 

Inability to secure a uniform prod- 
uct has been one of the handicaps this 
cheese has labored under. 


Must Be Made and Cured Right. 

In past years the method of produc- 
ing this sharp cheese was to put it 
away in ordinary cold storage for one, 
two or three years, the length of time 
depending on just how sharp a cheese 
was desired. 

During this more or less hit-or-miss 
process many things could and did hap- 
pen to the cheese. Sometimes the rind 
became soft and rotted, again a 


streaked or mottled color appeared, and 
it was difficult to secure a uniform fla- 
vor, texture and appearance. 

Ripening of this cheese under con- 
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trolled conditions most desirable for 
correct bacterial action in the curing 
process has been specialized in by the 
J. S. Hoffman Company, Chicago, as it 
was believed by this company that if 
sharp cheese of uniform quality could 
be supplied throughout the year, it was 
sure to offer the distributor a fair 
profit and result in an increased de- 
mand. 

At the Hoffman plant five large spe- 
cially-built rooms are devoted to the 
ripening of this cheese. They provide 
curing facilities for 20,000 flats. Both 
Cheddar type and flats are cured, the 
flats weighing from 32 to 34 lbs., and 
the Cheddars 65 to 68 lbs. each. Thus 
the facilities in this plant are avail- 
able for curing over half a million 
pounds of cheese at one time. 

Curing Methods Are Important. 

Curing rooms are all air-conditioned, 
providing exact temperature and hu- 
midity control, and are spotlessly clean. 

This sharp cheese is manufactured 
the same as the ordinary American 
cheese, the difference being that the 
cheese that is to be aged is carefully 
selected for uniformity of quality, 
texture, general appearance, required 
amount of butter fat, and for its ability 
to cure up in a uniform manner. Offi- 
cial tasters and testers are used for 
this purpose. 

Cheese put away in ordinary coolers 
to cure gives no promise of uniformity 
when it comes out of cure. But by the 
process of handling first by test, and 
finally through the air-conditioned 
curing rooms it is possible to assume 
uniformity in texture, flavor and qual- 
ity throughout every week of every 
season in the year. 

During the early stages of the curing 
process each cheese or flat is turned 
frequently. This is done to set the rind 
and to insure proper distribution of 
bacterial action. Also, this turning 
eliminates the possibility of the butter- 
fat settling to the bottom of the cheese 
and insures its even distribution, thus 
avoiding dry spots in the flat. As the 
cheese gets older it is turned less and 
less often. There is also a_ special 
paraffining method used. 

This long controlled curing period 
provided by the Hoffman company for 
its sharp cheese eliminates the neces- 
sity of the distributor taking in new 
cheese with the responsibility of curing 
it himself. The element of chance from 
a quality standpoint is eliminated, and 
the distributor is subject to no shrink- 
age costs and no carrying charges. 

In this day when meat packers are 
becoming more and more distributors 
of other perishable products in order to 
reduce their selling and distribution 
costs, “sharp” cheese would seem to 
offer them something to consider. 
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Keeping Down Meat Plant Cooling Expense 


Here Are Some Handy Yard Sticks 
For Packer’s Use in Measuring One 
Important Item of Operating Cost 


Cost of refrigeration is a good 
part of the power expense of the 
meat packing plant. 

Many factors influence this 
cost: 

Quality of supervision ; 

Facilities provided to keep op- 
erating costs low; 

Care with which the detailed 
operations of steam generation 
and power application are 
watched ; 


Promptness with which losses 
and waste are recognized and con- 
ditions causing them corrected. 


In particular, the discharge tempera- 
ture of an ammonia compressor is a 
yardstick by which the efficient opera- 
tion of the refrigerating system can be 
measured. This fact is not sufficiently 
appreciated by many operating en- 
gineers. 

In one plant lack of understanding 
of the importance of keeping the dis- 
charge temperature at the proper point 
cost the company more than $20,000 a 
year. The engineer who corrected the 
condition, and who has had much ex- 
perience in theoretical and practical re- 
frigerating work, said the experience 
was not unusual in meat packing 
plants. 


In the following article a packing house 
engineer who was asked to discuss this 
subject, for the benefit of meat plant ex- 
ecutives and operating men, brings out 
some interesting and valuable points. 
The tables and charts accompanying it 
are worth considering for comparative 
purposes, and as aids to the packer in 
determining whether better operating con- 
ditions and lower power costs in his 
plant are possible. 


Measuring Cooling Efficiency 
By Harold M. Toombs. 


In most plants thermometer wells 
are installed in the suction and dis- 
charge lines of the compressor so that 
the temperature of the gas can be 
measured. If these are not in, it is a 
simple matter to have them fitted. 
Meanwhile, an easy method of obtain- 
ing the temperatures is to bind ther- 
mometers closely to the pipes carefully 
covering them with insulation. The 
line should also be insulated several 
feet on each side so the thermometers 
will not be influenced by air tempera- 
tures. Readings made in this manner 
closely approximate those taken with 
the aid of wells. 


Excessively high discharge tempera-. 
tures nearly always indicate poor op- 
eration. The same holds true of too 
low a gas delivery. And of the two, 
the greatest power loss is caused by 
the latter. Excessive gas discharge 
temperatures may be due to a faulty 
compressor. Low discharge tempera- 
tures are not chargeable in any way to 
the action or maintenance of the ma- 
chine. They are caused entirely by 
related conditions, faulty design of ex- 
pansion coils, or a hazy understanding 
of the action taking place in the low 
side of the system. 

An actual test on an ammonia com- 
pressor running at 185 Ibs. condenser 
pressure and 25 lbs. suction gave the 
following results. With a discharge 
gas temperature of 103 degs. F., the 
machine developed 28.8 tons with an 
expenditure of 1.56 h. p. per ton. 
Holding the same conditions, the dis- 


charge temperature was raised to 240 
degs. F., with the result that the ma- 
chine developed 38.5 tons at an expen- 
diture of 1.26 h. p. per ton. This test 
showed a decrease of 20 per cent in 
the power cost and in the additional 
capacity. 

In the first case the suction gas con- 
tained 6 per cent liquid and in the lat- 
ter the gas was delivered to the ma- 
chine slightly superheated. Superheat 
is the term used to express a higher 
temperature than that corresponding to 
saturated pressure. 

The accompanying chart is an actual 
operating record of a large compressor. 
It shows the wide variance and sudden 
changes of temperature, recorded by a 
recording thermometer placed in the 
gas discharge line. It was a revela- 
tion to discover that the changes 
ranged from 85 degs. F. to 250 degs. 
F. Although the machine was running 
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RECORD OF GAS DISCHARGE TEMPERATURE OF LARGE COMPRESSOR. 


This record of discharge gas temperatures for 24 hours show a variation from 
85 degs. F. to 250 degs. F. Although the compressor was operating satisfactorily 
in every other way, the cost of cooling was excessive. In this case over 70 per 
cent of the power was being used to compress the suction gas. The remainder was 
used to evaporate liquid gas in the compressor cylinder. 
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TEMPERATURES OF COMPRESSOR GAS UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS. 


The discharge temperature of an ammonia compressor is the yardstick by which 
the efficiency of the cooling system can be measured. This chart is a useful guide 
in determining the efficiency of a plant by comparing the figures with actual con- 


ditions. 


satisfactorily in every other respect, ex- 
cept for packing troubles developed by 
the wide temperature spreads, the cool- 
ing cost was prohibitive. 


Avoid Liquid in Suction Gas. 


In this case over 70 per cent of the 
power was being used to compress the 
suction gas. The balance was used to 
evaporate liquid ammonia in the cylin- 
der. This was carried over with the 
sweep of the suction gas. When the 
liquid strikes the walls of the com- 
pressor, the heat immediately vapor- 
izes it. The cylinder is then chilled 
and cannot fill completely with suction 
gas because of pressure generated by 
the vaporizing liquid. The largest loss 
during the twenty-four hours occurs 
during the late night run when the 
coolers have been closed for some time 
and the whole house is becoming 
chilled. Every possible step to elim- 
inate such a condition should be taken 
without delay and the evil corrected at 
any cost. 

Therefore, the presence of liquid am- 
monia in the suction gas is to be 
avoided, as it only acts to decrease 
capacity and increase power costs. Its 
presence is readily recognized by the 
discharge gas temperature of the ma- 
chine. Every precaution should be used 
to stop carry over so that power costs 
can be lowered. The plant may be op- 
erating satisfactorily in every respect 
and holding perfect cooler tempera- 
tures, but if this situation exists the 


cost will be higher than it should be. 

It might be said that in a meat pack- 
ing plant ammonia is the twin sister 
of water. What applies to one is also 
applicable to the other. The action of 
water in a steam boiler is clearly un- 
derstood, and ammonia in the refrig- 
erating coils is directly comparable to 
it. Each expansion coil is nothing 
more than a miniature boiler, and these 
coils are subject to identical treatment 
in securing efficient results. However, 
if a boiler were operated without 
pressure gauges, level indicator, and a 
host of other paraphernalia, condemna- 
tion proceedings would be quickly fol- 
lowed by a postmortem. 

Opening Expansion Valve. 

The pressure gauge gives control. 
Therefore it is needed on the suction 
line from the expansion coils. A ther- 
mometer is also necessary at this point. 
The heat that causes the ammonia to 
boil inside the coil is being added by 
the surrounding medium, whether it is 
air, water or brine. The expansion coil 
is a cold boiler disguised by name only. 
A comparison of the thermometer with 
the gauge and reference to a simplified 
table of the properties of ammonia will 
reveal exactly what is going on inside 
the boiler. And what a help it would 
be if the ammonia level could be seen! 

Then the expansion valve must be 
considered. It is always a matter of 
debate as to how far an expansion 
valve should be opened. This valve is 
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comparable to the boiler feed water 
regulator. Sometimes the valve is 
opened one, two or three spokes. Per- 
haps a split spoke would be best—who 
knows? The engineer may get results, 
but are they efficient? Certainly 
where there is a large number of coils 
there must be guesswork unless they 
are equipped with a gauge and a ther- 
mometer. It is a sad commentary that 
the brine room or water temperature 
decides the answer. 


In case the valve is open a little too 
wide, the level of the liquid ammonia 
may gradually rise until a point is 
reached where each little puff of gas 
carries over some liquid into the suc- 
tion line. Without control this condi- 
tion can easily be aggravated to the 
point where trouble results. As the 
level in the coil rises, the liquid cannot 
go any other place but over to the suc- 
tion line, where it is swept along by 
the high velocity of the returning gas 
until it gets to the compressor. Then 
many things are liable to happen in 
quick succession. 


Automatic Control for Efficiency. 


This shows the importance of the 
temperature man, and he has no guide 
by which to work unless there is a 
thermometer or guage on the suction 
line. He does pretty well at that. 


Today there are floats that will shut 
off automatically the liquid fed to a 
coil. It is done in a highly satisfac- 
torily manner and far better than the 
temperature man could do it with the 
expansion valve. The float performs 
perfectly, with little or no attention, 
when once set. If the float prevents 
the liquid from rising above a certain 
level, it is evident that there will be 
no carry over. Needless to say, the 
float will not work if the coils are fed 
through the top pipe, but neither will 
any other system. In many plants the 
expansion valve might be replaced to 
good advantage by this automatic de- 
vice. 


The method of applying heat to the 
refrigerating coil should be uniform so 
that each coil of a unit will operate 
evenly and do its share of the work. 
That is teamwork. Naturally the use 
of the true flow principle is to be pre- 
ferred. 

Coils Should be Kept Flooded. 


The front row of tubes in a boiler 
evaporate 80 per cent of the water into 
steam. The same principle applies to 
the expansion coil. The portion of the 
coil that is flooded with liquid does the 
largest amount of cooling. Therefore, 
to get the greatest heat exchange as 
much of the coil should be flooded as 
possible. It is in this portion of the 


coil that the liquid is converted into 
a gas. 
(Continued on page 33.) 
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Cudahy Packing Co. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Report Shows Net 


Earnings Largest in Four Years 


The annual financial statement of the 
Cudahy Packing Co., as of November 
1, 1930, shows the company to be in a 
strong financial position, with current 
assets of $34,227,589.38, of which $5,- 
703,663.00 is in cash, as against current 
liabilities of $10,211,227.30. 

The balance sheet shows profits for 
the year to have been $2,930,318.00, 
after depreciation, interest, federal 
taxes and all other charges. These are 
the largest net earnings made by this 
company in the past four years, and 
compare with $2,612,851.00 last year, 
$2,567,328 in 1928, and $2,353,959 in 
1927. 

Sales for the year at $231,407,035 
were about 16 per cent below those of 
last year, but the tonnage turned over 
was only about 4 per cent less. This 
decline in gross income, according to 
E, A. Cudahy, chairman of the board, 
“is accounted for almost entirely by the 
general decline in commodity prices, of 
which meats were no exception.” The 
decline in tonnage from last year “was 
due to smaller livestock receipts rather 
than to any falling off in demand for 
product.” 

During the year notes payable were 
reduced from $14,370,287.00 to $7,965,- 
500.00. The funded debt, by retirement 
through the sinking fund, was also re- 
duced $711,000. 

The financial statement in full, as of 


November 1, 1930, follows: 

Assets. 

Current and working Assets: 
Cash $ 5,703,663.00 
Accounts receivable 9, 683.68 
Notes receivable $27.01 
Advances on purchases 192" "003. 26 
Inventory—Product, 
merchandise and 
supplies, valued 
cost or market 
whichever is low- 
er or market 
where cost unas- 

certainable 
Unexpired insurance 

Prepaid interest 


18,615,607.81 
142,462.62 
58,282. 00 
-_ ——- $34,227,589.38 
Investments: 
Stocks and bonds 
Fixed Assets: 
Real estate, build- 
ings, Machinery, 
etc.— 
Packing and other 
Manufacturing 
plants $32,684,145.37 
Sales branches 6,963,131.79 
Car and refrigera- 
tor line 3,090,250.23 


$42, 737,527 39 


Less: Reserve for 
depreciation 7,155,554.42 


1,4£9,469.59 








& 35,581, 972. 97 
oO. D. C. advertis- 
ing investment 750,000.00 
—_— - 36,331,972.97 
tond and Note Dis- 
count 
(Being amortized) 653, 663. 94 


$72 95. 8 
Liabilities. 
Current and Accrued 
Liabilities: 
Notes payable $3, 
Accounts payable i, 
Bond and note in- 
terest accrued 
Reserve for federal 
taxes 268.641. l 


965.500.00 
759,056.19 


218,030.00 


$10.211.227.20 





ee 
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Rath Packing Company Shows Increase 
in Net Profits for Year 


Despite lower net sales during 1930 
the Rath Packing Company through 
reduced operating expenses was en- 
abled to show an increase in net profits 
for 1930 over 1929. 

Net income for the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 1, 1980, was $645,333 after de- 
preciation and federal taxes, equal after 
allowance for dividend requirements on 
the preferred stock outstanding at the 
end of the year to $2.48 a share on the 


200,000 shares of common stock. This 
compares with a net of $495,005 in the 
preceding fiscal year or $1.75 a share 
on the same number of common shares. 


The full statement is as follows: 


Consolidated Balance Sheet. 
As of November 1, 1930: 
Assets, 


Current Assets: 
Cash 
Receivables, less reserve 
Inventories 


cimcnae 


Total current assets 
Vroperty, plant and equipment, sal 
depreciation 3,243,523. 
Deferred and other assets 104,981. 86 
Total assets $7,119,419.56 
Liabilities and Capital. 
Current Liabilities: 


Notes payable 893,500.00 
Vouchers and other accounts payable bo ry 95 
Reserve for federal income tax 32 


Total current liabilities $1,079,144.27 





Capital Stock and Surplus: 

7% cumulative preferred stock—au- 
thorized 30,000 shares of $100.00 
par value, outstanding 21,131 
shares $2,113,100.00 

Common stock-—authorized 300,000 
shares of $10.00 par value, out- 
standing 200,000 shares 

Surplus and undivided profits 

Total capital stock and surplus 


2,000,000.00 
1,927,175.29 
6,040,275 .29 
Total abilities and capital $7,119,419.56 
Profit and Loss Statement. 


The consolidated statement of profit 
and loss is as follows, for the fiscal 
year (52 weeks) ended Nov. 1, 1930: 


Gross sales $33,716,292.65 
Deduct: Freight and express, out- 


ward, returns and allowances 1,511,280.26 


$32, 205,012. 39 





Net sales 
Cost of product sold, selling, deliv- 
ery and administrative expenses, 
(excluding depreciation and other 
income and expense) 31,329,616.77 
Net income before depreciation. 
other income and expense and 
federal income tax s 
Deduct: 
Depreciation 
Other ineeme and ex- 
pense, including - 
terest, ete., net 51,216.08 
Provision for federal 
income tax 


875,395.62 


$92,372.54 


5 


86. 474.5 32 230.062.94 


Net profit $ 645, 332 68 


a od 
Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for 
business opportunities and bargains in 
equipment. 
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Sinking Fund 5%% 


Gold Debentures, 
Due October 1, 
1987: 


Authorized and is- 


sue $15,000,000.00 
Less: Retired through 
sinking fund 2,800,000.00 
——__—_— 12,200,000.00 
5% First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds, Due 
1946: 
Authorized and is- 
sued $12,000,000.00 


Less: Retired through 
sinking fund 4,320, 000. 00 


7,680,000.00 


Capital Stock: 


Preferred stock 6% 
cumulative, $100 


par value — au- 
thorized and out- 
standing $ 2,000,000.00 


Preferred stock 7% 
cumulative, $100 
par value — au- 
thorized and out- 
standing 

Common 
stock, 
$50 par 
value 

au- 


6.550, 500.00 


thor- 
ized $36,449,500.00 


Outstanding 23,374,450.00 


$31,924, 95( 950. .00 





Surplus $10,174,691.58 


l’rofit 
for 
year 2,930,318.00 


$13,105,009.58 
Divi- 
dends 
e- 
clared 
and 
paid 2,448,491.00 
10,656,518.58 
oom _ 42, 581.468.58 


672, 695. 88 





Income Account. 
Sales $231, 407,035.00 
ant for livestock $140,837,566.00 
Expense of manufac- 
turing and seiling, 
including cost of 
materials, ‘Supplies 


and freight 84,3 384,415.00 
—— 225,221,981.00 
Net earnings before 
depreciation and in- 
terest $ 6,185,054.00 
Provision for depreci- 
ation 1, 263,006.00 


s 4, 92: 22 > 048. 00 
Miscellaneous income 147, 131.00 
$ 5.089,179.00 
Interest on _ bonds, 
notes and other bor 
rowed money (in 
Mog ry amortization 
discount on 
funded debt) 


Net profit for year 
before providing for 
federal income taxes & 3,170,318.00 

Reserved for federal 
income taxes 


1,898, 861.00 


240,000.00 


Net profit for year & 2,9°0,318.00 


Surplus Account. 


Capital surplus as at 
lovember 2, 9 

Earned surplus as at 

November 2, 1929 $ 8,759,569.67 
Less: Additional 
federal income 
taxes paid for 
1926, 1927 and 

1928 298,406.91 


$ 1,713,528.82 





$ 8.461, 162. 16 
Profit for year 2,930.318.00 
$11,391 ,480.76 
Dividends 
declared 
and paid— 
Preferred 
stoc a $ 578,535.00 
Comm 
aa 1,869,956.00 
- 2.448.491.00 
8.942.989.76 


Surn'ns, November 1, 
1920 $10.656.518.58 
Maintained Quality and Wages. 
In his statement to stockholders E. 


ee eS ee 
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A. Cudahy, chairman of the board, said: 

“In June last we purchased a small 
packing plant in San Diego, Calif., 
which accounts for the greater part in 
the increase in value of our real estate, 
buildings and machinery. The opera- 
tions of this plant have been profitable, 
and with the rapidly growing popula- 
tion of Southern California, we con- 
sider this purchase a valuable acquisi- 
tion. 

“In a measure our profits for the past 
year have been made possible only by 
economical management and well-sus- 
tained effort on the part of our or- 
ganization. 

“In the many plant improvements and 
merchandising economies put into effect 
by us within the last two years, from 
which no branch of the business was 
exempt, I am pleased to say that noth- 
ing was done to lower the high stand- 
ard of our product nor reduce the 
wages nor salaries of our employes. 

Problems Being Solved. 

“An old-age pension plan, funded en- 
tirely from earnings of the company, 
group insurance and other work con- 
ducted by the company for the welfare 
of its employes, has assisted materially 
in maintaining and _ strengthening 
loyalty and efficiency within the organi- 
zation. 

“Our plants are in first-class physical 
condition and fully equipped with the 
latest machinery and devices known to 
the industry. 

“The many new merchandising prob- 
lems which have arisen within the last 
few years, among which I may men- 
tion those brought about by the decline 
in European meat exports, the phe- 
nomenal growth of chain stores, the use 
of radio broadcasting in advertising and 
the rapid development in long distance 
motor truck transportation, have been 
or are being satisfactorily solved.” 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


REORGANIZE SAUNDERS CHAIN. 


A plan for reorganization of the Clar- 
ence Saunders Stores, Inc., Southern 
grocery chain now in receivership, was 
approved by federal judge Harry B. 
Anderson at a meeting of creditors at 
Memphis on Dec. 22, and its promoters 
announced they hoped to launch the 
project early in February. The chain of 
more than 150 stores went into receiver- 
ship in July. As discussed the reorgan- 
ization plan would provide that credi- 
tors for debts of about $1,500,000 pool 
their claims and receive preferred and 
common stock. Stockholders of the old 
concern, including Clarence Saunders, 
would be invited to purchase debentures 
and would receive a bonus of common 


stock. 
—-——So—_—— 
KROGER ON 13-MONTH BASIS. 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
will use the thirteen-month calendar, 
beginning Monday, January 5, 1931. 
The company will operate under thir- 
teen periods of four weeks each, each 
period consisting of twenty-eight days. 
As each ordinary year has one extra 
day, and each leap year two extra, the 
additional days will be allowed to ac- 
cumulate. Every fifth or sixth year 
these days will be absorbed by inserting 
an extra week. 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
reports November sales of $79,820,446, 
a decline of $3,893,414 from the sales 
of November, 1929. Sales for the 
eleven months ended November, 1930, 
totaled $980,949,625, an increase of 
$40,295,201 over sales for the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. 

Dominion Stores in November, 1930, 
had sales of $2,343,978, against $2,410,- 
864 in the same month last year, a de- 
crease of 2.77 per cent. For the eleven 


months ended November 30 sales were 
$22,046,755, against $22,631,349 in the 
same period of 1929, a decrease of 2.58 
per cent. 





VETERANS SPAN A PACKING COMPANY'S HISTORY. 


This picture, taken at the 40th anniversary banquet of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, at the Palmer House, Chicago, on December 16, 1930, shows ten men who have 
been members of the Cudahy organization since the establishment of the company 


in 1890. 


Seated (left to right).—J. H. Lite, in charge of dry goods department, Omaha; 


George Marples, manager export division, Chicago; E. A. 
the board; A. W. Ruf, general purchasing agent, Chicago. 
Standing (left to right).—F. Feeney, 


Cudahy, sr., chairman of 


superintendent rendering department, 


Kansas City; Michael Kelly, superintendent ice house, Omaha; Fred Rudiger, trans- 


portation department, Chicago; P. U. Evans, oleo foreman, Kansas City; F 
Omaha; G, W. Knight, purchasing agent, Wichita, Kan. 


. Englen, 


December 27, 1930. 
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The annual dividend of Compania 
Swift Internacional has been increased 
from $2.50 to $3.00 a share. The di- 
rectors have declared the semi-annual 
dividend of $1.50 as payable February 
15, 1931, to stockholders of record Jan- 
uary 15, 1930. 

Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City, 
reports that net profits for the four 
weeks’ period ended November 29, be- 
fore federal income tax, were 15.9 per 
cent ahead of the same period in 1929. 
Likewise the sales by tonnage increased 
during this period over last year to the 
extent of 9.3 per cent. 


Wesson Oil and Snowdrift and sub- 
sidiaries for the quarter ended Novem- 
ber 30 report a net profit of $707,313 
after depreciation and federal taxes, 
equal after dividend requirements on 
the $4 convertible preferred stock, to 57 
cents a share on the 600,000 shares of 
common stock. This compares with a 
net profit of $758,177, or 59 cents a 
share on the common stock in the 
November quarter of 1929. 


~~ 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
December 23, 1930, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
price on Dec. 17, or nearest previous 
date: 


Sales. High. Low. _—Close.— 
Week-ended Dec. Dec. 
Dec. 23. —Dec. 23.— 23. 17. 
Amal. Leather. 100 % % % %s 
0. Bodawsess seas Sita * oa 18 
Amer. H. & L.. 100 1% 1% 1% 2 
Do. Pfd...... 200 11% 114% 11% 12 : 
Amer. Stores... 700 37 37 37 36% 
Armour A...... 5,150 3% 3 3. 3 
DO. Bicooscs Ge 2 1% 1% 2% 
Do. Ill. Pfd.. 2,200 39 35 35 39 é 
Do, Del, Pfd. 1,200 65 63% 638% 674 
Barnett Leather 100 % ly Wy 4 
Beechnut Pack. 700 50% 50} 50% 46% 
Sohack, H. C... .... me eons cece Se 
0, Deeiasss cons wwe nes, ies 102% 
Brennan Pack.A .... oes sede rs 50 
De, POR BB... ese saa aes’ wisn 19 
Chick. C. Oil... 4,900 12 12 12 12 
Childs Co...... 3,700 25 25 25 25% 
Cudahy Pack... 2,400 40 40 40 40 


First Nat. Strs. 9,500 41% 40% 40% 42. 
Gen, Foods.....43,600 47% 46% 4714 461% 


Gobel Co....... 5,300 4 3% 4 3% 
Gr. A.&P.1stPfd. 80 116 116 116 116% 
Do. New..... 90 164% 161 163 164 
Hormel, G. A.. 650 26% 26% 261% 24 E 
Hygrade Food.. 1,000 3% 3 3 Bu 
Kroger, G. & B.42,400 185% 17% 185, 1914 
Libby McNeill.. 3,500 9% 9% 9% 9% 
MacMarr Stors. 1,600 85g 8%& 8% 84 
Mayer, Oscar .. .... ius ries cane 414 
Mickelberry Co. 300 12 114% 12 11 
M. & H. Pfd... 150 20 20 20 21 
Morrell & Co... 600 5 50 50 5015 
Nat. Fd. Pd. A. 300 % 3% 1, 

ere rr 51% 
Nat. Leather... 750 % 8 % 5 
| Se Pree 1,600 14% 14% 14% 15% 
Proc. & Gamb.. 9,300 62% 60% 62% 68 
Rath Pack..... 200 19% 185% 19% 1855 
Safeway Strs... 8,800 45 43 441, 4 

Do. 6% Pfd.. 30 «690 90 90 93 

Do. 7% Pfd.. 20 100 100 100 9814 
Stahl Meyer... 100 15% 15% 15% 15% 
Strauss R. Strs. 1,450 6% 6% 656 67% 
Swift & Co.New 4,450 27% 27% 27% 2716 

Do. Intl......20,700 36% 35 36% 32% 
Trunz Pork..... 200 12% 12% 12% 13 
U. 8. Cold Stor. > 3314 


U.S. Leather.. 1,200 4% 4% “4% 4 


A. Bivccccess Me 656 614 6% 6% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 600 681% 68 68 65 
Wesson Oil..... 400 21 21 21 21% 
Do. Pfd...... 500 54% 3 KX 53 

Do. 7% BEA.. «20. esse oses ee 
Wilson & Co... 500 * 2% 2% 2% 1% 


So ee 500 5 5 Br) eh 
Do. PR..... 500 39 39 39 a5 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS 


Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—E, A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
cago; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn.; Chester Newcomb, Cleveland, Ohio; 
George A. Schmidt, New York City. 

Treasurer — Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee — 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; George A. 
Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; 
F. Edson White, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; and F. S. Snyder 
and W. W. Woods, ex-officio, 

* Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Louis 
W. Kahn, E. Kahn's Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co. St. Louis, Mo.; John R. 
Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Directors (2 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Frank- 
lin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M 
Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York. 

Directors (1 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A, Hunter, 
East Side Packing Co., E. St. Louis, Il. 
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Meat Prices and Profits 


Discussion regarding prices charged 
by meat retailers crops out from time 
to time. 


The producer of livestock feels that 
he gets too little for his animals in the 
light of retail meat prices. The re- 
tailer replies that he does not “profit- 
eer.” He thinks people should under- 
stand that many factors affect prices 
and profits. Many do not realize that 
carcass price and prices of retail cuts 
are two very different things. 

Recently in a Wisconsin meeting a 
livestock producer complained that re- 
tail meat prices were away out of line. 
He said that lambs cost 9c a pound 
wholesale, and the retailer sold the 
meat at 45c a pound. This may seem 
unusual to those ignorant of meat cut- 
ting, but if the sale related to loin 
chops, rib chops or leg of lamb, the 
price was not out of line. 


Such charges are frequently made 
without considering all the facts. 

Dressed lamb has rarely sold as low 
as 9c per pound, provided the carcass 
carried any quality. Lambs on the 
hoof have been selling at Chicago at 
8c and 9c. The yield of meat from 
such lambs is not over 50 per cent, and 
generally under that figure. This im- 
mediately doubles the live price per 
pound, as the wool and pelt have little 
comparative value. 

It readily can be seen that the price 
of the more demanded cuts would have 
to be fairly high to carry the loss com- 
monly taken on the remainder of the 
carcass. 

On the other hand, there are many 
instances of retailers failing to reduce 
retail prices in relation to wholesale 
costs. One packer famous for his sau- 
sage and specialty products recently 
reduced the wholesale price on his 
frankfurts 2c per pound. He then 
checked up on the stores to which this 
reduction had been made, but found 
that not a single dealer had lowered the 
retail price. 

A consumer in Chicago, who is con- 
sistently charged high prices for meat, 
felt the limit was about reached when 
beef stewing meat, cut in the usual 
small pieces, was priced to her at 40 
cents per pound. 

Thus there are two sides to the story. 
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There are many charges against retail- 
ers not entirely fair, or in keeping with 
the actual facts in the case. At the 
same time there are enough instances 
of price stubbornness on the part of 
retailers to give plenty of color to 
charges of profiteering which are con- 
stantly being made. 


Some retailers have grown rich on 
these price margins. On the other hand 
it is admitted that there are too many 
retailers in the field, thus increasing 
the overhead before there is actual 
profit, for all of which the ultimate con- 
sumer as well as the producer are 
penalized. 


The retail meat dealer has made 
meat carry all of his operating costs. 
After years of tests it now seems to be 
admitted by good merchandizers that 
costs must be spread out over many 
items, and not concentrated on a sin- 
gle item, even though this item—meat 
—is one of the most important in the 
daily food consumption of all of the 
people. 

When this is done—when the dealer 
learns more about cost figuring and 
salesmanship—then there will be fewer 
profiteering charges and less bitterness 
on the part of retailers at the charges 
made against them. 

fe 


Rewards for Workers 
After looking at the present so-called 
business depression from all angles, one 
packer said recently that he was not 
convinced that considerable good might 
not come from it. 


Among other things, he called atten- 
tion to the fact that it has put work 
on a par basis. It has emphasized the 
value of planning, and it has demon- 
strated to management that it must 
also go to work if business is to go 
forward. 


“It will be interesting to watch forth- 
coming meat packer financial state- 
ments,” said one observer. “I think 
these will show that packers who know 
how to work are too busy to complain. 
They are making sales and profit rec- 
ords and selling where they never sold 
before. They are getting business at 
good profits while their fear-shackled 
competitors are so busy ‘selling’ de- 
pression they have no time to sell 
meats.” 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


To Clean and Dye Hog Hair 
The final cleaning and dyeing of hog 
hair is not commonly done by packers, 
especially the small producers, but now 
and then there is a call for the cleaned 
and dyed hair. A bacon curer in an- 
other country writes regarding the 
handling of hair as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have a quantity of field dried hog hair and 
would thank you to give us a method of dyeing 
this a black color. In the past we have just 
baled this hair, but we will have a better outlet 
for the product if we can clean and dye it 
sucessfully. 

Before field dried hog hair can be 
dyed it must be thoroughly cleaned. It 
is assmued that the hair is washed in 
cold water before it is field dried. 

For final cleaning, place the hair in 
a vat with a solution of sodium hydrox- 
ide. Use about 3 to 8 ounces of solid 
caustic soda for the hair from every 
100 hogs. The exact amount is gov- 
erned by the condition of the hair, the 
methods of handling and the use to 
which the hair is to be put. 

The operator who has not had ex- 
perience in cleaning hair should experi- 
ment with small quantities to find the 
best soda solution to use, as too much 
caustic will make the hair brittle and if 
not enough is used the scurf will not 
be loosened. At different seasons of 
the year and in different localities the 
amount of scurf varies as well as the 
amount of soil and grease contained in 
the dried hair. 

Cleaning Process 


The hair is agitated in the sodium 
hydroxide solution, which is heated with 
open steam until the boiling point has 
been reached. The steam is then re- 
duced and the contents of the vat al- 
lowed to simmer from 8 to 6 hours, or 
until the cuticle becomes slimy and 
easily slips away from the hair. 

Only enough caustic should be used 
to clean successfully. The smaller the 
amount, the glossier the hair will be. 

From this vat the hair is fed through 
a picker operating at a speed of about 
500 revolutions per minute, the interior 
of the machine being fed with hot water 
and steam throughout the process. The 
operation is repeated two or three 
times, until the hair is thoroughly 
cleaned and separated from the cuticle. 

The cleaned hair is then ready for 
dyeing. 

Types of Dyes Used. 

Hematin and logwood extracts are the 
dyes most commonly used, many op- 
erators preferring the hematin. 

About 9% oz. of the dye is used for 
every 100 Ibs. of wet hair to be dyed. 


The dyeing vat is similar to the wash- 
ing vat, which allows about 45 cubic 
feet for the hair from each 100 hogs. 

The dye is dissolved thoroughly in 
water and is mixed with the entire vat 
of water before the hair is added. When 
the hair is put in, the contents of the 
vat are thoroughly agitated and boiled 
for about half an hour. 

Both hematin and logwood produce a 
blue black color. If jet black hair is 
desired add about half as much fustic 
extract as of hematin. This extract 
is not added until after the hair has 
been agitated and boiled for half an 
hour in the hematin solution. Then boil 
another half hour after adding the 
fustic. 

The hair is then washed, thoroughly 
dried and baled. 


Se incre ern metis 


Curing S.P.Meats 


More money is lost in poor 
curing than in almost any 
other line of meat manu- 
facturing. 

Too many curers operate 
on the “by guess and by 
gosh” plan—and then won- 
der what’s the matter with 
their meats! 

In the old days the best 
curing formulas were kept 
under lock and key, and 
there was supposed to be 
some mysterious power in 
them. 

Today the best curers all 
know the best methods, and 
there are no secret formulas. 
The secret is in the intelli- 
gent use of standard 
formulas. 

Standard formulas and 
full directions for curing 
sweet pickle meats have been 
published by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subscribers 
can obtain copies by sending 
in the following coupon, ac- 
companied by 2-cent stamp: 
The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, II]. 


Please send me copy of formula 
and directions for “Curing 8S. P. 
Meats.” 
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Dry-Cure Bacon Color 

What makes sliced dry-cure bacon 
lose color? A packer who is having 
trouble with this says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having considerable trouble with our 
dry cure bacon holding its color after being 
sliced and put up in packages. We know some- 
thing must be wrong and would be glad of any 
suggestions that will help in overcoming the 
trouble. 

When dry cure bacon loses color after 
it is sliced it is an indication of in- 
sufficient cure or possibly insufficient 
heat in the smokehouse, but the lack of 
cure is more likely the cause. 


It might be worth while for this 
packer to have his bacon analyzed to 
see just what the actual nitrite content 
of the cured bacon is. He does not say 
what curing formula he uses or the 
length of time in cure or in the smoke- 
house. 

Dry cured bacon intended for slicing 
is usually cut to a definite size and 
thickness in order to make the slices 
uniform. It is cured not less than 25 
days and must not be held longer than 
40 days. It should not be cured in low 
temperatures, but around 36 to 38 
degs. F. 

This bacon is smoked longer than 
bacon shipped out in slab form. The 
smokehouse is heated to a temperature 
of 120 degs. and held at this tempera- 
ture for 4 or 5 hours, with ventilators 
open to allow the moisture to escape. 
From this point on use hardwood saw- 
dust only, reducing the temperature to 
about 110 degs., and holding at this 
point until the smoking is completed. 
The ventilators should be closed when 
the sawdust is put on the fire. 

aX 

SPICE GRINDING INCREASES. 

Spice grinding in the United States 
showed considerable increase in 1929 
over 1927, according to returns in the 
census of manufactures. Establish- 
ments in the United States engaged 
primarily in the grinding of spices 
ground a total of 52,420,311 lbs. in 
1929, compared with 48,835,816 lbs. in 
1927, the previous census year. The 
valuation of the 1929 output was $19,- 
822,451 compared with $17,288,077 in 
1927. This is an increase of only 7.3 
per cent in quantity, but 14.7 per cent 
in value. 

= fe 


BUILDING A HIDE PACK. 


Do you know how to build your hide 
pack to avoid shrinkage and keep your 
hides in No. 1 condition? Ask “The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 
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Strassburg Sausage 

Southern packer finds an outlet in 
his territory for Strassburger and asks 
how it is made. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Others sell Strassburger in our section of the 
country and we would like to make it also. Can 
you give us a formula? 

One formula for the manufacture of 
Strassburg sausage consists of 

30 lbs. beef 
30 Ibs. veal 
20 lbs. lean pork 

Mix the beef and veal and chop the 
mixture fine. Then add the lean pork 
and chop all moderately fine. 

Cut up 20 lbs. of pork fat into small 
pieces and mix with the meats. 

Season with 

3% Ibs. salt 
4 oz. saltpeter 
7 oz. white pepper 

20 good-sized fresh crushed nutmegs. 

The entire mixture is then chopped 
until the fat is cut into small dice. Mix 
enough water to make the mass mod- 
erately soft. 

Stuff in beef middles and allow the 
sausage to hang three or four hours 
before smoking. 

If preferred, the sausage may be put 
into hot smoke at once and smoked to 
the required color, after which it is 
cooked for fifteen minutes, then hung 
up to cool. After being thoroughly 
cooled it is scalded in boiling water for 
10 to 15 seconds. The latter treatment 
is designed to keep the casings smooth 


and tight. 
es 


Off Color Beef Sausage 


Using practically the same formula 
for fresh beef sausage given in a recent 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
an inquirer says he has trouble with 
the product losing color. He writes: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We use practically the same formula you sug- 
gest in the preparation of fresh beef sausage, 
making the meat up either in bricks or patties. 
We have trouble with the meat turning gray 
and dark on the outside. We use nothing but the 
very best lean fresh trimmings, which come from 
our cutting room every morning. 

How can we keep this sausage meat pink and 
fresh looking for a longer time? 

Twelve hours is probably quite as 
long a time as it can be hoped to keep 
fresh beef sausage with a bright color. 
At best it is difficult to get beef to 
hold its color, particularly if exposed 
to temperatures above 32 degs. F. 

In making this product the grinder 
should be in perfect condition. Be sure 
that the plates and knives are sharp 
so there is little danger of the meat 
heating. 

Where sugar is added to the spice 
formula, care should be taken to see 
that only a high grade cane sugar is 
used. Otherwise a fermentation may 
be set up that is disadvantageous. 

Wherever possible this product should 
be made up several times a day to avoid 
the display of off color goods. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
g@ineer, and the Master Mechanio 




















NEW INK BRANDING IRON. 


Branding meat products has been 
given much thought and study, and a 
number of methods have been devised 
of applying brands so that they would 
stand out clearly and distinctly. 

Recently attention has been directed 
to the use of an indelible ink, composed 
of methyl violet, sugar and water, ap- 
plied with a stamp of brass or rubber. 
Although a number of plants are using 
this method, results have not been as 
satisfactory as with heated branding 
irons. The difficulty has been that the 
brand is often smeared in following 
processing operations, although an ef- 
fort is generally made to dry the 
brand by passing the meat under a gas 
flame before it is handled further. 

As branding is generally done imme- 
diately after washing, hams and bellies 
have considerable moisture on the sur- 
face when hung in the smokehouse. 
This moisture runs down and smears 
the brands because insufficient time 
elapses between branding and hanging 
to permit the solvent to volatize and 
set the ink. 

Brand Is Dried Quickly. 

An attempt to overcome the difficul- 
ties incident to using an indelible ink 
for branding meats is made in a new 
branding iron placed on the market re- 
cently. In this tool an electric heat- 
ing unit is superimposed on the back 
of the brass branding iron. The brand 
is applied in the usual 
manner after the 
branding iron has been 
inked with a brush or 
from a pad. Best re- 
sults are obtained, it is 
said, when the brand is 
heated to a tempera- 
ture of 240 to 250 degs. 
Fahr. 

In using the brand, 
the surplus water on 
the meat is first 
scraped off. The heated 
brander evaporates the 
film of moisture on the 
product, permitting the 
ink to _ immediately 
penetrate the pores of 
the skin, and almost 
immediately evaporates 
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and saves time in passing the meats 
from the branding to the next opera- 
tion. 

It is said to be practical with this 
device to use any type of letter in the 
brand. Heavy letters dry as quickly 
as knife-edged ones. The brander is 
also said to work well on rindless bacon 
and to give a very clear legible brand. 

The device, patent for which has 
been applied for, was developed by A. 
D. Donnell and W. H. Coffin, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia. It was 
awarded the second prize of $200 in 
the 1930 prize idea contest of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. 

~ eo - 
NEW FOOD FROM COTTON SEED. 

A new food product, said to resemble 
ham in aroma and flavor, has been pro- 
duced from cottonseed meal. The meal 
is de-oiled, mixed with shortening and 
water and cooked. On the basis of 
protein content it is claimed the cost 
of the new food will approximate 5c 
lb., compared with to between $2.00 and 
$3.50 lb. for protein in the form of 
meat. 

At the monthly meeting of the 
Rochester, N. Y., section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society this cottonseed 
food was presented to the members in 
the form of sandwiches by Dr. David 
Wesson, technical director of the 
Southern Oil Co. and vice-president of 
the Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Co. 
during an address by him on “Why the 
Cotton Seed?” 

The new product, it has been stated, 
is at present in an experimental stage, 
but arrangements are under way to 
produce it in quantities. 














the solvent in the ink, 
it is said. This pene- 
tration of the ink and 
quick drying eliminates 
smearing of the brand 
in following operations 


This heating 


Fahr. At this 


NEW TYPE IRON FOR SETTING INK BRANDS. 


unit is superimposed on the back of a 


brass branding iron used for applying indelible ink brands. 
It heats the brand to a temperature of 240 to 250 degs. 


temperature the solvent in the ink dries 


almost instantly when the brand is applied to the meat, 
preventing smearing in following operations and resulting 
in a clear, legible marking. 
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FOR 
TEMPERATURES 
FROM 10° below 

TO 35° above 


° ¢ ¢ + 


Mayer finds Dry-Zero 


most efficient .... 





lightest in weight! 











The Mayer Body Corporation of Pittsburgh builds 
fine refrigerated truck bodies for use in many 
fields. Each body is insulated and refrigerated to 
hold a temperature ideal for its particular use. 


For example, the Hygrade Truck, shown above, is 
designed to hold 35°, to properly carry fresh 
meat. The Bay State Fishing Co. fleet is built to 
maintain 25°, to deliver fish in perfect condition. 
The North Pole Ice Cream trucks hold a lower 
temperature, —10°. 


For each of these companies The 
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the most efficient commercial insulant known. A 
3-inch thickness of Dry-Zero Blanket maintains 
the 35° temperature of the Hygrade bodies. 
Four inches of Dry-Zero Blanket economically 
maintains the 25° required by the Bay State 
Fishing Co. Five inches of Dry-Zero Blanket 
efficiently maintains the ten degrees below zero 
necessary to North Pole. 


In spite of their thick, efficient insulation these 
bodies are light in weight. Dry-Zero Blanket 
weighs only one-sixth as much as 





Mayer Body Corporation made a 


ACTUAL WEIGHT 


commercial corkboard. Because of 
its amazing lightness, its use saves 
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thorough study, to determine what 
insulation would maintain the de- 
sired temperature most efficiently, 
permanently, and with the least 
added weight. 


The facts led them to Dry-Zero, 





of insulation on an average truck 
body with 300 square feet of in- 


from 300 to 1300 pounds of dead- 


ernaemeel ids! mele weight on each insulated body. 
Dry-tero—=«*d100 ba. 200 Ibe, | Our engineers will be glad to send 


Cork Board 
(Commercial) 600 Ibs. 1200 Ibs. 
Fibre Boards 750 Ibs. 1500 Ibs, 


you plans and specifications for all 
types of insulated truck bodies, 
shipping cases, or display counters. 








DRY-ZERO CORPORATION, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 


CANADIAN OFFICE—465 PARLIAMENT ST.—TORONTO 


DRY: ZERO 


THE MOST EFFICIENT COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Is Quick Freezing Old Stuff? 


Who says quick freezing is new? 

The meat industry—the entire food 
trade, in fact—has been much excited 
over quick-freezing developments in re- 
cent months. This process has been 
hailed as a novelty, and one which will 
cause a revolution in food distribution 
methods. 

It seems, however, that it is just 
“old stuff” after all, and that Clarence 
Birdseye is in danger of being accused 
of unintentional plagiarism. 

The Birdseye process had its origin 
in an idea which came to its inventor 
as he was fishing one day in the waters 
of the frozen North. A fish pulled out 
of the water and thrown upon the ice 
froze instantly and hard. Taken to 
camp and put in a pail of water, it was 
thawed out and came to life again. 

When Clarence Birdseye first told 
this story some people were inclined to 
accuse him of a stretch of the imagina- 
tion. Now it appears that the same 
thing was done—and on a commercial 
basis—in Europe nearly 300 years ago. 

At least we have it on the classical 
authority of Samuel Pepys, the famous 
British diarist. The facts are revealed 
in a letter to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
by one of the well-known and much- 
liked savants of the packing industry, 
who says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


I have been interested in your articles 
on quick-freezing. But this is not a 
new thing, for I find in Pepy’s Diary, 
under date of December 11, 1663, the 
following: 

“Then I went and sat by some East- 
country merchants, and talking of the 
country round Quinsborough (Kénigs- 
berg, East Prussia) and they told us 
of the manner of putting their nets into 
the water. 

“Through holes in the ice they will 
spread a net of half a mile long, and 
then the people come with sledges upon 
the ice with snow at the bottom and lay 
the fish in and cover them with snow, 
and so ca them to market, and he 
hath seen when the said fish have been 
frozen in the sledge, so that he has 
taken the fish and broke-a-pieces, so 
hard it had been, and yet the same 
fishes taken out of the snow and 
brought into a hot room, will be alive 
and leap up and down.” 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE MARPLES. 

Chicago, Dec. 5, 1930. 


~——te— 
QUICK FREEZING IN ENGLAND. 
An experimental quick freezing 
plant, using the Zarotschenzeff “fog” 
method of freezing, has been installed 
in England. The refrigerating appara- 
tus consists of a sleeve valve ammonia 


compressor running at 700 r.p.m., belt 
driven from an electric motor. A 
multi-tube gas condensor is provided. 

This equipment is arranged at the 
rear of a two-compartment insulated 
cabinet. Freezing is done in one of 
these compartments and the other is 
used for experimenta) storage. The 
freezing temperatures are 2 to 3 degs. 
Fahr. below zero. 

Experiments have been made with a 
large variety of fish, meat, fruits and 
vegetables with very good results. 
Using temperatures of 2 degs. Fahr., 
various cuts of meats have been frozen. 
Among these were pork sausage, pork 
liver, beef steaks, pork chops, pork cut- 
lets, lamb chops and pork kidney. In 
each case the freezing time was ap- 
proximately 30 minutes. 

Experiments are being conducted at 
this plant to determine not only the 
freezing time of various perishable 
foods and the effect freezing has on 
them, but also to determine changes 
in the product, if any, during storage. 
It has been found that, in the case of 
fish, glazing is an effective protection 
against the action of air on the prod- 
uct. One case is cited where a fresh 
salmon was quick frozen and kept in 
storage for 5% months without any 
detectable loss in appearance, flavor or 
nutritive qualities. 

Experiments with the storage of 
frozen meats over long periods has led 
to the statement that best results can 
be obtained only when the air is pre- 
vented from coming in contact with 
the product. 

Considerable work has been done at 
this experimental plant to devise pack- 
ages that would maintain their con- 
tents in good condition over long 
periods. The results are very gratify- 
ing, it is announced. Certain details 
of this particular problem are still to be 
worked out. However, it is understood 
that it has been possible to exclude air 
from the product in a manner that can 
be adopted to commercial production 
of frozen meats. 

ed 


FROZEN FRUIT JUICE RATES. 


A hearing was held in Atlanta, Ga., 
on November 10, to consider a proposed 
reduction of freight rates on frozen 
fruit juices. The briefs were filed by 
the Tampa Traffic Association, Florida 
Citrus Exchange and the growers and 
shippers’ league with the Southern 
Freight Association. 

It was proposed that frozen fruit 
juices in 36,000 lb. cars be dropped 
from fourth to fifth class and in 50,000 
lb. loadings from fourth to sixth class. 
If the proposed changes in classifica- 
tion are approved, the rates to points 
east of the Mississippi will be reduced 
materially. This will mean a consider- 
able saving, and should be a stimulus 
to further development of the frozen 
fruit industry in Florida. 


MEASURE COOLING EFFICIENCY. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

In undergoing this change of state, 
the latent heat is absorbed. When this 
is completed, 80 per cent of the re- 
frigerating properties of the ammonia 
has finished its work. The dry gas 
should then be carried back to com- 
pressor as quickly as possible to com- 
plete the cycle. And the changes from 
liquid to gas and vice versa should be 
continued as often and quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Heat transfer is more rapid between 
liquids than between gases. If a ther- 
mometer is lowered slowly into a brine 
or water cooling tank, a measure of 
the uniformity of heat transfer may 
be obtained. It is not uncommon to 
find a difference of 10 degs. between 
the top and bottom of a tank. Such a 
condition is evidence of the irregularity 
of heat application. In other words, 
only a small portion of the coil is doing 
any work. 

Such a condition is easily corrected 
by agitation. One way to secure this 
is to make use of the static head of 
the returning brine by dropping it into 
the tank so that turbulence is secured. 
The more thorough the mixing the bet- 
ter is the heat transfer. Baffling gives 
good results. 


Cost Cutting Possibilities. 


If the velocity of the brine sweeping 
through the coils is increased 1 per 
cent, the heat transfer is also in- 
creased in the same proportion, within 
reasonable limits. Faster cooling will 
at once be obtained. The same thing 
applies to water cooling tanks. When 
ice accumulates on these coils it acts 
as an insulating medium to prevent 
heat transfer. The better the heat 
transfer the more rapidly the liquid 
ammonia will boil. And unless the am- 
monia is completely evaporated there 
is bound to be a carryover. This leads 
to high cooling costs. 

Each shell cooler erected in battery 
should be equipped with a thermometer 


to show the outgoing temperature of 
the brine. There should also be a gauge 
and a thermometer in the gas suction 
line. With the information these in- 
struments give, the load can be di- 
vided oqually. Each cooler can be 
made to do its share of the work. A 
careful study of the conditions may 
enable the engineer to equalize the 
load and raise the back pressure. The 
result is an immediate power saving. 
Ice formation on coils in water tanks 
is similar to soot on boiler tubes. 
When the tubes are clean they readily 
transfer heat. Ice or snow on expan- 
sion coils retards heat transfer and the 
liquid ammonia being fed into them 
finally builds up its level until it goes 
over into the suction line.. There is an 
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In a test involving different makes of doors, 
this Jamison Standard Cooler Door was jerked 
open and slammed shut for the equivalent of 85 
service years without impairing its operation or 
It was the only door to with- 
Figure the overhead saving of such 
trouble-free, dependable door operation in your 


protective ability. 
stand the test. 


own plant. 


Folder describing above test at your request 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Company 


Consolidating Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Inc., and 


Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 
Oldest and Largest Makers of Cold Storage 


Hagerstown, Md. 
Branch Offices: 

New York 

Chicago 

Chester, Pa. 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Southern Representa- 

tives (address Hagers- 


tives old Storage 
= OOTs 


London 
Honolulu 


Engineers found 
this door capable 
of more than 85 


years of service 
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ROOMS 










“United's Service” 


economical and efficient 
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Get our proposal and 
Specifications on your next job 


Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities 

















Doors in the World 


U. S.A. 


water are findi 





BINKS SPRAY COOLING SYSTEMS 


for the cooling of condenser and circulating 
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ga pr 
allied industry. More than 500 installations have been made 
serving this industry. 


Why purchase water when it can be economically 
cooled and used over again 


BINKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3114 Carroll Ave. 


place in the meat packing and 


Dept. C Chicago, Ill. 

















immediate decrease in operating effi- 
ciency. 
Feed Coils from Bottom. 


The old-style, top-feed expansion coil 
easily permits of this condition. If the 
liquid is not evaporated it is easily 
pulled into the suction line. There is 
no other way out. The hot brine or 
gas comes in contact with the coldest 
ammonia. Thus the true flow principle 
is not utilized. In this way slugging 
is aggravated and a general unsatis- 
factory condition results. 

To secure a minimum power cost it 
is necessary that gas coming to the 
compressor be dry. Thermometers will 
give the information needed. Hold the 
discharge gas at a uniform tempera- 
ture and as consistently high as prac- 
ticable. This method will give better 
cooler temperatures and react favor- 
ably toward lower power costs. 

PROPER TEMPERATURES CUT 
POWER COSTS. 


This example is taken from actual op- 
eration of a 200-ton ammonia compressor. 
Better results can still be looked for. 


July. August. 
1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 


i ee Oe coseusese 57.6 41.8 56.9 41.4 
Condenser pres. .......... 135.0 129.7 133.6 136.7 
0 Sai 32.2 40.0 32.7 37.6 
Cr, SOD, ..cspdeccas 19.6 25.8 19.8 23.8 
Suction gas temp., degs. F. 20 28.6 19 27.9 
Disch. gas temp., degs. F.122.0 162.0 125.0 165.7 
SD GUE . n2ceneness's 73.8 74.2 70.6 73.4 


The above chart shows a decrease of 
27 per cent in the R. P. M. of a steam- 
driven machine for two consecutive 
months. In 1929 the gas was returning 
with a certain amount of liquid, which 
caused a cold discharge temperature. In 
1930 the machine was operated with suc- 
tion gas slightly super-heated. Better 
temperatures were held in 1930, despite 
the fact that the average outside tem- 
perature was higher. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

J. W. Harding is building an ice 
manufacturing and cold storage plant 
at Lake Charles, La. The building will 
be 44 by 82 ft. The plant will cost 
$50,000. 

Pure Ice & Cold Storage Co., Lake 
Charles, La., has let the contract for 
the construction of an ice plant. 

Capital stock of the Yakima Fruit 
& Cold Storage Co., Yakima, Wash., 
has been increased from $30,000 to 
$126,000. 

Construction of a cold storage plant 
in Burlington, Vt., has been completed 
by J. W. Stevens. 

Wright Refrigerating Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $5,000. R. E. Turner 
is interested. 

Construction has started on the new 
cold storage warehouse for the Flint 
Fruit & Produce Co., Albany, Ga. 

Adel Ice & Cold Storage Co., Adel, 
Ga., has increased the capacity of its 
plant. 

Louisiana Ice & Coal Co., New Or- 
leans, La., is planning the construction 
of a cold storage warehouse in West- 
wego, La. 

Berkley Springs Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Berkley Springs, Va., has been 
purchased by Harry C. Warden and as- 
sociates, Perryville, Va. 

Additional refrigerating machinery 
will be installed in the plant of the In- 
dependent Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

An ice and cold storage plant to cost 
about $35,000 is being planned by the 
Home Ice Co., Temple, Tex. 


A new ice and cold storage plant will 
be constructed by the Peoples Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Morgan City, La. 

Atchison Produce Co., San Benito, 
Tex., will build a new packing plant 
with cold storage facilities. 

——---fe——_— 
NEW TYPE REFRIGERATOR CARS. 

A new type refrigerator car in which 
it is possible to maintain a more even 
temperature, and which contains more 
storage space, is being experimented 
with by the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange. Two of the cars loaded with 
oranges arrived at the Chicago Pro- 
duce Terminal recently. 

In this type of car the ice bunkers 
are placed at the sides instead of the 
ends. They are on opposite sides in 
each half of the car and extend from 
the doorways to the ends of the car. 
They are 14% in. wide with openings 
at the top and bottom. 

With the bunkers in this position, the 
flow of cooled air is direct-across the 
car instead of from the end of the car 
to the center. The shorter air travel 
will result in more even and lower tem- 
peratures throughout the load, it is 
hoped. Another feature is that in this 
type of car about 26 more boxes can 
be loaded than in the standard type. 

Slightly more ice is required for this 
car, it is said, than for the standard 
type. Results of tests have not been 
made public. 


Watch the “Wanted” page for bar- 
gains and opportunities. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


The Personal Equation 


Still the Most Important Factor 
in Meat Selling 


When the going is hard and 
difficulties develop, it is human 
nature, perhaps, to look elsewhere 
than the right place for the 
trouble. 

Recently there have been pub- 
lished on the Salesman’s Page of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER a 
number of letters from salesmen 
asking for suggestions on how to 
solve difficult selling problems. 

One salesman who _ replied, 
while he admits conditions are 
changing and that meat sales 
methods must be revamped to 
meet them, thinks improvement 
in personal methods will cure 
many selling ills. He says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


It is becoming more difficult to sell 
meat plant products. 


Fundamentally the cause lies in the 
growing competition in retail circles. 
More stores than are needed, employ- 
ment of up-to-the-minute merchandis- 
ing methods, the trend toward the com- 
plete food store, changing consumer 
buying habits and other factors are 
making it difficult for some of the old- 
time and not a few of the younger 
unprogressive meat dealers to “get by.” 


And this situation is reflected on the 
meat salesman. The efficient independ- 
ent meat store is not finding conditions 
beyond its ability to cope with them 
successfully. The meat salesman who 
is sincere and who makes the effort 
can hold his own. For there probably 
always will be retail outlets for meats, 
and the most efficient way to supply 
them is through meat salesmen. 

Meat selling generally must get on a 
higher plane. There must be more 
brains used to move meats from the 
plant to the store. Plant methods and 
processes are being improved; the re- 
tail store is advancing in its methods 
of doing business, and the go-between 
—the salesman—simply must also im- 
prove his methods or fade out of the 
picture. 

Gained Retailer’s Ill Will. 


I wonder if all salesmen appreciate 
this fact? Have they stopped to 
analyze the methods they are using 
today and to compare them with those 
they used a few years ago? Have they 
improved their selling to the same de- 
gree that meat merchandising in gen- 
eral has advanced ? 


It would be well for the meat sales- 
man who is finding the going difficult 
to check up on his methods. Perhaps 
he will find that his troubles are not 
due to changing conditions as much as 
to his neglect to keep in step with the 
procession. 

It is not the intention to give a 
course of salesmanship in this letter, 
but every day I have the opportunity 
of seeing other salesmen at work, and 
the wonder is that some of them man- 
age to sell as much as they do. Either 
they get little or no training before 
they are sent out on the territory, or 
they fail to use the selling knowledge 
that has been imparted to them. 

A few days ago I heard a salesman 
knock another firm’s products. The sad 
thing was that the retailer carried 
these brands, and everything the sales- 
man said was an indirect reflection on 
the retailer’s ability as a buyer. 
Naturally this did not make the dealer 
feel any more kindly toward the sales- 
man. And no doubt it will not be long 
until this salesman will be heard to 
complain that this dealer stubbornly 
refuses to give him any business. 

Cultivate the Clerks. 

I hear much these days—too much, 
I believe—about the high quality of the 
particular products a salesman is try- 
ing to sell. The retailer is interested 
in quality, but he is more interested in 
how the goods will sell and repeat. A 
little more emphasis on these points 
and the success other retailers are hav- 
ing with the brand and less about the 
products themselves would move more 
goods. 

In one store at which I call a com- 
petitor’s brands get little attention be- 
cause the salesman high-hats the clerks. 
He apparently thinks they are not quite 
in his class. The result is that the 
clerks do not like him and this dislike 
is extended to his products. I sell 
three times as much in this store as 
this other salesman because my brands 
get the breaks and are pushed by the 





Did You Get Yours? 


clerks. It is poor business to be un- 
friendly with the people who hand out 
the packages to the customers. 

Many illustrations similar to these 
could be given. The point is that there 
are certain fundamentals of selling that 
must be known and observed if the 
salesman is to get anywhere. Good, 
plain commonsense, a little knowledge 
of psychology, and good judgment are 
as valuable today as they ever were. 

Conditions are changing, of course, 
and the salesman must change his 
methods to meet them, but how is he 
to do this if he has no foundation on 
which to build? More examination 
into one’s methods to learn where they 
can be improved and less seeking for 
the cause of poor business in general 
conditions is one of the first steps many 
salesmen need to take. When they 
have their personal methods right, they 
probably will be surprised how little 
they have to worry about other influ- 
ences. 

Yours very truly, 
OLD TIMER. 
- fe 
THINK TWICE BEFORE CUTTING. 

In spite of published facts to the 
contrary, there are some people—sales- 
men included—who think the packer 
makes a large profit on his sales. Asa 
matter of fact, profit rates in the meat 
packing industry are very small as com- 
pared with some other large industries. 

When the salesman is tempted to cut 
prices the following facts, if remem- 
bered, may influence him to hold out 
for the price which he knows is fair 
to the packer and to the customer. 

The rate of profit on investment for 
representative concerns in some other 
food industries in normal years have 
been given as follows: Bread and bak- 
ing, 15.9 per cent; canned goods, 9.9 
per cent; branded cereals, 14.8 per cent; 
milk and dairy preducts, 14.6 per cent; 
flour milling, 6 per cent; sugar, 4.5 per 
cent. 

The packer’s profit on sales is small, 
averaging about %c per dollar. In 
other words, when the salesman makes 
a $100.00 sale, the packer’s profit is 
about 50c. There’s not much room for 
price juggling in this margin. A small 
reduction in the price made by the sales- 
man may put his boss in a position 
where he is paying for serving instead 
of being paid. 

—_—- fe — 

Do you want to help your retail cus- 
tomers improve their bookkeeping 
methods? Write THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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December Pig Survey 

The total pig crop of the United 
States for 1930 was about 4 per cent 
smaller than the previous year, as es- 
timated by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in its December pig survey. 

Little change in the 1930 fall pig 
crop from that of a year earlier is in- 
dicated. The fall crop in the north 
central states is about 2 per cent great- 
er and in the western states about 14 
per cent greater. These increases are 
offset, however, by a crop estimated as 
7 per cent smaller in both the north 
and south Atlantic states, and 14 per 
cent smaller in the south central states. 

Present breeding intentions for 
spring farrowing indicate an increase 
in sows of about 12 per cent for the 
country as a whole, and 10 per cent 
greater for the Corn Belt states than 
the number of sows that actually far- 
rowed in the spring of 1930. It is gen- 
erally the case, however, that actual 
farrowings fall considerably below the 
breeding intentions on December 1. 

The full text of the December, 1930, 
pig survey is as follows: 

A decrease of about 1 per cent in the 
number of fall pigs for the United 
States as a whole, compared with a 
year ago, is shown by the December, 
1930, pig survey of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, covering over 
60,000 farms. An increase of about 2 
per cent in the north central states, 
which furnished most of the markets’ 
supply of hogs, and an increase in the 
western states of 14 per cent were 
more than offset by decrease of about 
7 per cent for both the north and south 
Atlantic states and 22 per cent for the 
south central states. 

The changes in the number of sows 
farrowed this fall, shown by the sur- 
vey, were about the same as_ the 
changes in the number of pigs saved. 
The number of pigs saved per litter 
averaged a little larger this year than 
last in all groups of states except the 
south central. 

Combining the indications of the 
June survey as to the size of this 
year’s spring crop with those of this 
fall’s survey covering the size of the 
fall crop, gives a total pig crop for the 
United States in 1930-as 4 per cent 
smaller than in 1929 and for the north 
central states about 1% per cent 
smaller. 

Although the survey shows the num- 
ber of sows bred or to be bred for 
spring farrowing in 1931 to be 12 per 
cent greater for the country as a whole 
and 10 per cent greater for the Corn 
Belt than the number of sows which 
actually farrowed in the spring of 1930, 
when allowance is made for the usual 
spread between breeding intentions and 
actual farrowings, there is likely to be 
little change in the number of sows 
which will actually farrow in the spring 
of 1931 compared to the spring of 1930. 

Past surveys have shown that the 
number of sows reported as bred in the 
fall were larger than the number re- 
ported as farrowed the following 
spring, due to changes in intentions, 
death losses and other causes. The 
number of sows reported as bred in the 
spring of 1930 was unusually large, 
being 54% per cent above the average. 
If the number saved per litter in the 
spring of 1931 is only average, the pig 
crop of 1931 will probably be somewhat 
smaller than that of 1930. 
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The results of this survey show the 
effect that the low prices of corn and 
the continuance of a corn-hog ratio 
favorable for feeding is having on the 
trend of hog production. Several 
months ago when the very short corn 
crop of this year became evident, it was 
generally expected that this shortage, 
as in other years of very short corn 
production, would result in decreased 
hog production the following year. It 
was also expected that it would result 
in a heavy early marketing of light 
weight hogs. Apparently neither of 
these results have occurred. The mar- 
ketings of hogs from October 1 to date 
have been unusually small relative to 
the indicated supply and weights, and 
the finish has been near average of re- 
cent years. This survey shows that the 











The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased reports on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
— MARKET SERV- 


Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, ete. Export 
markets also are covered. 

This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and new subscribers are 
furnished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes.  Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 


If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 
BD 6 seb ides dnckee show banderas o 
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expected decrease in the spring pig 
crop next year is not likely to take 
place unless there is a very marked 
change in the corn and hog situation 
in the next two months. 


~-—---o——_— 
CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 


Lard produced, consumed and stocks 
on hand, including both domestic con- 
sumption and exports for January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, May, June, July, 
August, September, October and No- 
vember, 1930, with comparisons: 


LARD PRODUCED, CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
(A) (1) PRODUCED. 








1929. 

Lbs. 
CO a eer 213,780,000 
February 164,915,000 
BI io Sc cnecdacwcncss 133,923,000 
OS errr 187,953,000 
Pere 141,989,000 
BG: cancers 144,272,000 
OT. coves 139,693,000 
BE so ccrvescccooses 121,894,000 
September 114,179,000 
EE ahs bahi psc wes en 101,672,000 128,951,000 
November 144, 987,000 
Total for year...... Not available 1,763,143,000 

CONSUMED. 
(B) (2) EXPORTS. 

1930. 1929. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
75,186,990 92,261,749 
67,576,850 67,896,240 
67,625,102 72,745,182 
51,200,559 60,167,810 
63,617,101 65,493,026 
57,097,655 68,265,780 

52,441,742 440, 0¢ 


’ 66,440,094 
50,282,496 57,077,408 


























September 38,493,520 59,726,614 
October .... -.» 42,025,945 71,814,103 
November ............Not available 84,439,614 
Total for year.......Not available 847,857,918 
(C) DOMESTIC. 

1930. 1929. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
RP ee 90,891,010 64,504,251 
PODEUATY «.cccccccccccs 60,109,150 63,821,760 
Oe Rr ee 64,074,898 56,267,818 
BOE covecccccccccccss 72,627,441 72,758,190 
BY cccccce 61,721,899 77,512,974 
June ....... 70,235,345 590,220 
TAF ccccces -» 60,899, 69,425,906 
AMBU nccccsccccccccs 77,667,504 88,848,592 
ee Ree 79,175,480 80,857,386 
DERTREE a ccccccccvccces 83,448,055 111,520,897 
ee Tee Not available 91,473,386 
Total for year...... Not available 918,339,082 

TOTAL. 

1930. 1929. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
TANUATY 2. ccccccesccves 166,078,000 156,766,000 
PORGREEY ccsccvcccccecs 127,686, 131,718,000 
MEN cclonesvaceeiicne 131,700,000 129,013,000 
BEE ciccsceveesescces 123,828,000 132,926,000 
MOy ..ccccces 125,339, 143,006,000 
TUNE ....0000e 127,933, 127,856,000 
GRY occccccse 113,341,000 135,866,000 
August ...... 127,950,000 145,926,000 
September 117,669,000 140,584,000 
i Aree rere 125,474,000 183,335,000 
arr Not available 175,913,000 
Total for year...... Not available 1,766,197,000 

(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH. 

1929. 

Lbs. 
84,557,000 
141,571,000 
174,768,000 
144 179,678,000 
881 184,705,000 

688. 
957. 200,104,000 
DOF vccosccccee 118,923.000 203.931,000 
August ........ 89,140,000 179,899,000 

September .. 59,530,000 494, 
Sea 35,728,000 99,110,000 
SE akbcdcdoesene 31,189,000 68,184,000 


(A) Includes entire production both neutral 
and other edible, by federally inspected plants and 
also production, both neutral and other edible by 
plants not federally inspected, except a few small 
ones, but does not include production on the farms. 


@ Includes both neutral and other edible 
la 


(G) Apparent consumption. 

(D) Includes stocks held in cold storage plants 
and packinghouse plants only. 

(1) Source: U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Dept. of Agriculture. 

(2) Source: U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


December Liquidation in Lard—Hog 
Movement Moderate—Shipping Trade 
Quiet—Exports Slow. 

The market was rather quiet and un- 
interesting until Tuesday. Then Decem- 
ber lard broke sharply to new low levels 
on some outside liquidation. There was 
very little support, but after the selling 
was over a somewhat better tone pre- 
vailed. The general situation remains 
substantially unchanged. Speculation 
is slow, pending a more confident 
feeling in the commodity situation, but 
little general change is expected. 

Livestock movement is not heavy. 
The receipts of hogs at western points 
last week were only 560,000, against 
700,000 for the corresponding week last 
year. Since November 1 there has been 
a decrease of nearly 600,000 in the 
movement to western points. Chicago 
packing shows a decrease of 169,000 
so far this year, which is a reflection 
of the smaller movement to market. 

Arrivals of all livestock at Chicago 
last week were 270,000 head, against 
333,000 the previous week. The average 
of hog prices for the week was $1.65 
lower than for the corresponding week 
last year. While livestock prices were 
lower, feeding costs were more than 
correspondingly reduced. There have 
been new low levels for the year in De- 
cember corn, and in oats, barley and 
rye under distinct selling pressure. The 
shift in feeding cost also means a fairly 
satisfactory continuation of the corn- 
hog ratio. Mill feeds have also been 
weak, and during the past week showed 
a decline of about $3.00 a ton. 

Livestock Movement Smaller. 

The movement of livestock has not 
shown any improvement over Novem- 
ber. The steadily decreasing slaugh- 
ter of cattle, calves and hogs should 
make for a reduction of the stocks on 
hand to a point which would be re- 
flected in the market. The movement 
of sheep is still quite unsatisfactory, 
owing to the number coming forward, 
but the relative product is small in view 
of the decrease in slaughter of heavier 
animals. 

Compared with the 5-year average, 
the decrease in local slaughter of cat- 
tle in November was 32.4 per cent; 
calves, 21.7 per cent; hogs, 10 per cent. 
This decrease is serious enough to make 
a material difference in the supply of 
meats and fats coming on the market. 
In the aggregate, the total decrease was 
nearly 600,000 heads. The decrease in 
cattle movement and slaughter was the 
largest, and therefore made the larg- 
est decrease in product. 

This situation was reflected, to a cer- 
tain extent, in a further decrease in 
the total stocks of meats in storage of 
96,000,000 lbs., compared with last year, 
but the total is only 5,000,000 Ibs. less 
than the 5-year average for December 
1. This situation is undoubtedly a re- 
flection of more limited domestic con- 
sumption. 


Exports Remain Small. 


The situation in lard stocks was 
more impressive, with the total less 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


than half of the amount on hand last 
year and only slightly more than half 
of the 5-year average. The total amount 
in storage was approximately a half- 
month’s consumption. With the small 
movement of hogs, production is neces- 
sarily decreased, but the general com- 
modity situation still prevents confi- 
dence in the market. 

The export movement for the week 
was again very disappointing, showing 
a falling off from the preceding week. 
Total meat exports are less than half 
of those of last year. Lard exports are 
barely a third of those of last year. 
For the year to date, the decrease in 
lard exports has been 188,000,000 lbs. 
and with only two weeks more to go 
it looks now as if the exports for the 
year would be approximately 200,000,- 
000 Ibs. less than last year. This de- 
crease in the exports is serious enough 
to offset the decrease in the hog slaugh- 
ter this year. But for the persistent 
domestic demand, both for lard and oils, 
the situation would have been more 
serious than it is. 

The lack of export demand has been 
due to business conditions, quite a lib- 
eral supply of vegetable fats and a con- 
siderable stock of hogs. Shipment of 
continental bacon to England have been 


a material factor in lack of demand 
from America. The decrease in the 
exports of bacon to Europe has been 
about 40,000,000 lbs. this year, with a 
total of only 67,000,000 lbs., against 
107,000,000 last year. There was also 
a small decrease in exports to Cuba and 
other countries. The conditions were 
not so serious, however, in the exports 
of hams and shoulders. These show a 
total decrease of only 12,000,000 lbs. 

The situation in hog and other prod- 
ucts seems to be, in the main, dependent 
upon the general business conditions. 
With stocks relatively moderate and a 
movement of livestock comparatively 
limited as shown by the slaughter sta- 
tistics, any change for the better in 
the general business situation might 
easily receive a quick response in the 
product market. 

PORK—The market in the East was 
steady, with a fair demand. Mess at 
New York was quoted at $30.50; 
family, $32.50; fat backs, $25.00@29.00. 

LARD—Demand was rather quiet, 
and the market was weak, influenced 
somewhat by the sharp slump in fu- 
tures. At New York, prime western 
was quoted at $9.50@9.60; middle west- 
ern, $9.35@9.45; city, 9c; refined con- 
tinent, 9%,c; South America, 10c; Brazil 








Hogs Show Larger Cutting Losses 


Higher hog prices and lower product 
values were in effect the first three days 
of the week compared with the similar 
period last week. The result, of course, 
is a much poorer showing in hog cut 
out values. 

Lard, in particular, has suffered a 
price drop and other products prices, 
with a few exceptions, failed to hold 
their own. The Christmas holiday and 
liberal supplies of poultry on the mar- 
ket have had an influence. 

Light hogs have not been plentiful, 
and competition for these has been an 
important factor in the resistance to- 
ward lower hog prices. Heavier hogs, 
200 to 250 lbs., continue to arrive in 
liberal supply. 

The situation this week may be char- 
acterized as one where hog prices are 


pL ETE PCr eT eeR TC ETER eer ee 
Picnics 


Pork loins (blade in) 
Bellies, light 
Bellies, heavy 


‘at backs .... 
Plates and jowls 








WEEN Ree oor s nce saseled ovstinesoce 


P. §S. lard, rend, wt. 


PE GEE si dccccecsecrevecneccocsecteccsccesos 
CSAs Shas ete ehG eek w be Cae Che cbN av ha ers 64ces 


Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.).. 


en GUY SEN 6.010 o's dechent sce¥esesesees 





out of step with product values. This 
may account for the apparent reluc- 
tance on the part of packers to accumu- 
late any considerable stocks of product. 
Cut out values this week show losses 
ranging from $1.44 in the case of light 
hogs to $2.38 in the case of heavies. 
The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and product 
prices at Chicago during the first three 
days of the current week as shown in 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE. 
This test is merely a guide. Each 


packer should substitute his own costs 
and yields as well as local prices. In 
a market such as exists at the present 
time it is important that the packer 
know each day just what value he is 
cutting out of his hogs. Only in this 
way can he know what he is warranted 
in paying for live hogs. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$2.18 $1.93 $1.86 $1.86 
53 49 47 48 
57 -57 57 57 
1.26 1.17 1.02 -89 
171 1.61 -78 -B1 
-10 40 56 
12 -14 17 21 
16 17 17 17 
1.10 1.21 1.10 1.02 
11 -10 10 10 
13 -13 -18 -13 
08 03 -03 03 
02 01 01 01 
-03 -08 
$7.96 $7.69 $7.37 $7.40 

66.00% 68.00% 70.00% 71.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting value and deducting from 
these the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 


Loss per cwt. 
Loss per hog 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ey 


ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ees 


$ .72 $ .90 $1.06 $ .83 
1.44 1.80 2.51 2.38 
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kegs, 1lce; compound, car lots, 10c; less 
than car lots, 10%ce. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at December price; loose 
lard, 70c under December; leaf lard, 
92%c under December. 

BEEF—Trade was reported light in 
some quarters and fair in others. The 
market ruled quite steady in the East. 
Mess at New York was nominal; packet, 
$15.00@16.00; family, $18.00@19.00; 
extra India mess, $34.00@35.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.25; No. 2, $5.50; 
6 lbs. South America, $16.75; pickled 
tongues, $70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








See page 48 for later markets. 








SEPTEMBER MEAT EXPORTS. 

Domestic exports of specific classes 
of meats and meat products from the 
United States during September, 193), 
are officially reported by the U. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce as follows: 


Lbs. Value. 
eee 198,754 $ 39,993 
Beef, pickled or cured..... 1,534,005 147,007 
Pr GEOR a ccecsveces® 49,87 6,217 
Loins and other fresh pork. 236,753 42,414 
Wiltshire sides ............ ,174 S48 
Hams and shoulders....... 6,432,102 1,185,103 
SE tckbisbparse sede sce 00% 4,972,940 724,709 
Cumberland sides ......... 212,302 35,916 
PE SEE: because ssns sce 2,691,041 343,863 
Mutton and lamb.......... 66,422 10.248 
aot 'e bes unwise sew ved 313,980 92,456 
SE. sub bahta ces canedixusne 37,416,803 4,700,282 
Neutral lard .............. 1,076,717 134,907 
Meat extracts ............ 12,548 28,037 


To non-contiguous countries: 

Alaska—Beef, fresh, 361,536 Ibs.; 
beef, pickled or cured, 1,472  Ibs.; 
mutton and lamb, 48,819 Ibs.; sausage, 
26,390 lbs. 

Hawaii—Beef, fresh, 131,555 Ibs.; 
beef, pickled or cured, 557 Ibs.; pork 
carcasses, fresh or frozen, 49,516 lbs.; 
loins and other fresh pork, 44,339 Ibs.; 
hams and shoulders, cured, 105,769 Ibs.; 
bacon, except pickled, 34,468  Ibs.; 
pickled pork, 12,261 lbs.; mutton and 
lamb, 51,591 lbs.; sausage, 74,596 Ibs.; 
lard, 5,398 lbs.; meat extracts, 215 lbs. 

Porto Rico—Beef, fresh, 18,415 Ibs.; 
beef, pickled or cured, 800 lbs.; loins 
and other fresh pork, 9,868 lbs.; Wilt- 
shire sides, 102 lbs.; hams and shoul- 
ders, cured, 619,743 lbs.; bacon, except 
pickled, 130,912 lbs.; pickled pork, 
807,681 lIbs.; mutton and lamb, 2,740 
Ibs.; sausage, 94,932 lbs.; lard, 402,120 
lbs.; meat extracts, 15 lbs. 

Be 
OCT. CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


Total domestic exports of canned 
meats for October, 1930, amounted to 
1,096,922 lbs., valued at $385,077, com- 
pared with 1,823,653 lbs. valued at 
$641,322 exported in October, 1929. 
Exports for the ten months ended Octo- 
ber. 1930, were 15,691,554 Ibs., valued at 
$5,535,281, compared with 14,855,350 
Ibs. valued at $5,138,541 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. 

-——fo-— - 

MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended Dec. 19, 
1930, were as follows: 

Point of 


origin. Commodity Amount 
Argentine—Canned corned beef . 4,680 Ibs. 
Canada—Bacon ....... Rieeibue 3,630 Ibs. 
Canada—Sausage ............. 475 lbs. 
Canada—Pork cuts ..... aes 330 Ibs. 
Czechoslovakia—Ham . |e 1.342 lbs. 
Denmark—Liver paste ........... . 1,711 Tbs. 
Germany—Bacon ...... tabu es 33660052 
Serer .... 12.361 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ..............+.- . 10,343 Ibs. 
Hungary—Sausage ee be pate Wiese 550 Ibs. 
Ttaly—Sausage ............ . 6,956 Tbs. 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption for September, 1930, as com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 
CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 








- September. Total or average, January-September. 
3-year aver- 3-year aver- 
age. 1929. 1930. age. 1929. 1930. 
Inspected slaughter: 
SM EM La eis + bees eee 6 sas 781,584 752,815 760,372 6,438,333 6,095,655 6,037,797 
TED eit wetnwesss¢scccex on 358,061 365,084 374,388 3,539,599 3,385,933 3,435,706 
Carcasses condemned: 
SE ME” gnbduweud ch sabes eds 5,496 5,101 4,378 46,649 42,043 37,444 
SN, BUDS ec abaeeee sss civekees 553 5 572 7,138 6,808 6,985 
Average live weight: 
I SENG: 0 0:55 3490.90 56% 220% he's 943.20 940.75 952.15 952.20 956.94 954.61 
ES 7s AGS haios.so ces a ss 203.61 204.77 196.84 174.29 174.64 173.44 
Average dressed weight: 
EE a are 502.15 504.96 520.85 517.09 522.90 525.67 
NO, TOD. vc evcssccssctccsee 114.69 114.44 109.32 99.93 100.50 99.89 
Total dressed weight (carcass, not 
incl, condemned) : 
ty PS, “Go cad bapbuanieenee ss 389,717 377,566 393,759 3,301,983 3,161,993 3,152,772 
Rs TNS eho denbhénecse bees'« 41,001 41,715 40,866 350,635 337,003 341,416 
Storage beginning of month: 
Fresh beef, M Ibs. ............. 22,322 32,122 42,433 42,090 51,956 58,460 
oo eS 8 ree 15,186 15,892 17,322 19,897 18,856 22,725 
Storage end of month: 
a, 28 See 26,972 38,996 43,515 37,517 47,728 54,713 
SO SN, EUR os 5 vic eects 16,207 17,438 16,508 19,017 18,365 21,597 
Exports:? M Ibs. 
Fresh beef and veal ............ 144 179 216 1,817 2,405 32,652 
SPIE BOOT ccccwecsesccessces 911 865 1,539 9,440 8,647 10,543 
ere 124 215 56 1,918 1,974 1,381 
Oleo oil and stearin*........... 6,803 8,074 6,385 59,175 56,244 45,834 
WUT Sen bestbideesescccsscses 392 356 320 3,564 2,866 4,137 
Imports: M Ibs. 
Fresh beef and veal ............ 9,379 7,011 336 34,677 37,824 8,678 
Beef and veal pickled or cured.. (5) 757 rates 5,357 2,065 
. .. eee 4,807 6,331 1,389 47,034 72,592 48,383 
Receipts, cattle and calves*...... 2,093 2,099 2,107 15,348 14,489 14,357 
Price per 100 Ibs.: 
Cattle, average cost for slaughter 10.02 10.23 7.78 10.14 10.98 9.05 
Calves, average cost for slaughter 12.18 12.33 8.56 11.97 12.96 10.20 
Cattle, good steers, Chicago.... 14.60 14.32 10.92 13.45 14.03 12.15 
Veal calves, Chicago ........ ’ 15.55 15.27 10.86 13.29 13.89 10.89 
Beef carcasses, good, 
eastern markets ............. 22.54 22.43 17.44 20.44 21.65 18.27 
Veal carcasses, good, 
eastern markets ............. 24.38 24.89 19.30 22.10 23.81 20.04 
HOGS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
Inspected slaughter, No........... 2,715,293 3,103,758 2,772,666 34,319,604 35,005,968 32,103,684 
Carcasses condemned, No, ....... 10,147 10.310 8,734 109,060 106,013 94,456 
Average live weight, Ibs. ........ 237.26 238.34 230.81 235.80 234.89 
Average dressed weight, Ibs....... 178.09 178.60 170.94 178.13 177.67 
Total dressed weight (carcass, not 
incl. condemned) .............. 481,901 552,490 472.467 6,092,307 6,188,852 5,678,042 
Lard per 100 Ibs. live weight, Ibs.. 14.68 15.49 13.80 15.74 15.98 15.27 
Storage beginning of month: 
i. wt 2 ae 176,940 176,131 124,648 221,680 241,462 174,526 
Cured pork, M lbs. ......... .. 545,671 548,269 426,311 568,555 596,878 504.935 
Sy. 4 ree 174,997 180,085 88,868 144,621 170,007 104,330 


Storage end of month: 














en ee 116,657 119,204 92,305 237,839 168,662 
Cured pork, M Ibs. ....... i 458 481,294 355,122 592,774 491,514 
SE TEM NG eek 6e ho Sene ces 153,690 59,732 177,616 101,845 
Exports: M Ibs. 
Fresh pork ...... Pinas sae 669 857 287 8,686 12,699 
RIE os 6 56's 0 3.-h0.5 pao OF 8S 22,510 23,326 14,313 248,983 209,344 
ME» 5440 0164.00 65 ows ct. 645 740 799 7,519 9,931 
Sausage ...... 486 493 453 4,403 3,687 
Dt Nuwksahads ss shaas 16,211 59,737 38,494 610,084 524,122 
Imports: M lbs. 
ME ccsbpsnchesesscnbse 997 599 73 3,675 1,019 
Pork, pickled, salted, and other. (5) 193 112 1,710 1,051 
Prepared or preserved hams, : 
shoulders, and bacon ........ (5) 189 129 1,597 1,309 
co See ae ee 2,742 3,062 2,799 31,761 29,892 
Price per 100 lbs.: 
Average cost for slaughter..... 10.87 10.01 9.89 10.49 9.71 
At Chicago—Live hogs, med. wt 11.39 10.53 10.82 10.88 10.19 
At_ eastern markets— 
Fresh pork loins, 10/15 Ibs..... 29.12 27.56 25.24 22.03 
Shoulders, skinned ......... } 19.81 19.20 17.62 17.00 
are 17.93 17.10 716.09 15.24 
Butts, Boston style .......... 24.05 23.4€ 21.61 20.42 
Bacon, breakfast, No. 1, swect 
pickle cure, 8/10 Ibs......... 24.33 24.17 24.71 23.31 
Hams, smoked, No. 2, 12/14 Ibs. 24.06 24.52 22.75 22.86 
Lard, hardwood tubs ........ 14.15 13.60 13.06 11.67 
SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 
Inspected slaughter, No. . .. 1,269,846 1,316,926 1,591,292 9,923,074 10,407,898 
Carcasses condemned, No. ........ 2.305 3,199 1,992 12,379 15.536 
Average live weight, lbs. ... i 79.81 80.39 78.03 81.89 82.56 
Average dressed weight, Ibs. ...... 38.08 38.18 37.31 38.87 38.95 
Total dressed weight (carcass not 
incl. condemmed) .............. 48,258 50,158 59.297 384,720 403,839 476,989 
Storage, fresh lamb and mutton: 
M Ibs. 
Beginning of month .. 3,159 3,977 2,867 3,316 4,852 
End of month ......... 4,118 4,320 2,681 3,148 
Exports, fresh?, M lbs. 67 81 879 787 
Imports, fresh, M Ibs........... 414 3 2,797 4,496 
Receipts of sheep*, M Ibs. ...... 3.353 3.580 17,906 18,875 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Average cost for slaughter...... 11.62 7.45 13.76 13.93 
At Chicago— 
Lambs, 90 Ibs. down. gd.-ch.§ 3.21 8.49 14.87 15.22 
Sheep, medium to choice...... 4.56 3.50 7.49 7.44 
At eastern markets— 
Lamb carcasses, good ..... 25.48 24.81 18.92 27.61 28.35 
ye Ree 13.47 12.06 11.08 15.97 15.97 


11927, 1928, and 1929. “Including reexports. ‘*%Does not include reexports for February. Correct 
figure not available at this date. ‘Beginning January, 1930, lard stearin excluded. 5Not reported 
prior to January, 1928. ‘Public stockyards. ‘Boston only. *8Prior to July, 1930, lambs, 84 Ibs. down 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A development in the tal- 
low market the past week was a de- 
cline of %c in extra to the 44¢c f.o.b. 
level, the previous low point of the 
downward movement and the lowest 
level for many years past. It was es- 
timated that upwards of 250,000 lbs. 
was sold by producers to leading soap- 
ers. A little routine business was re- 
ported aside from that particular trade, 
but on the whole, the demand contin- 
ued rather limited, while producers 
were a little more anxious to move 
some stuff. The undertone, even at the 
decline, was barely steady. 

With consumers in a well stocked-up 
position, the developments in tallow 
were not surprising, as the situation in 
competing oils and greases was rather 
easy, while other commodity markets 
were under pressure. However, there 
was more of a feeling in practically 
all quarters that the turn of the year 
would witness a better outlook with 
very little room left for further de- 
clines, whereas there was plenty of 
room later for some betterment in 
values. Supply and demand conditions, 
however, will undoubtedly rule for the 
immediate future. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
414¢; extra, 4%4c f.o.b.; edible, 54 @6c 
nominal. 

At Chicago, the market was dull and 
featureless on tallow, with edible quoted 
at 6c; fancy, 5%4c; prime packer, 54% @ 
516c; No. 1, 4%c; No. 2, 3%c. : 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Australian 
tallow was unchanged. Fine quoted at 
31s and good mixed 25s. 

STEARINE—The market in the East 
was quiet and steady. Offerings were 
limited, and oleo was quoted 8%@9c 
New York. At Chicago, the market 
was quiet and about steady. Oleo was 
quoted at 8@8 sc. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was rather 
quiet at New York, and prices were 
about steady. Extra was quoted at 8% 
@8%c; medium, 7%@8%c; lower 
grades, 7%c. At Chicago, extra was 
quoted steady at 8c. 








See page 48 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—The market at New 
York was rather quiet and of a holiday 
character, but the tone was steady. 
Edible was quoted at 14c; extra winter, 
10%c; extra, 9%c; extra No. 1, 9%c; 
No. 2, 8%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was of 
a hand-to-mouth character, but prices 
ruled steady. Pure at New York was 
quoted at 13%c; extra, 942c; No. 1, 
9%4¢; cold test, 16%c. 

GREASES—While no particular vol- 
ume of trading was disclosed in this 
market and it was evident that the 
holiday season had further tended to 
slow up trade, an easy undertone pre- 
vailed, brought about by further weak- 
ness in the tallow market and lack of 
any particular grease demand from 
consumers. A little routine trading 
was reported, but notwithstanding a 
slight lowering in ideas, the larger con- 
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sumers were inclined to look on pend- 
ing developments. 

At New York, increased offerings of 
outside tallow had a depressing influ- 
ence, while demand for choice white 
failed to show any improvement. At 
New York, choice yellow and house was 
quoted 3%. @4%c according to quality; 
A white, 43% @45éc; B white, 4% @4%c; 
choice white, all hog, 5% @6c nominal. 

At Chicago, a slow movement was re- 
ported in choice white grease, while 
trading remains quiet on medium and 
low grade greases. The undertone, as 
a result, was about steady. Yellow 
was quoted 3%@4c; brown, 3%c; B 
white, 4144c; a white, 5c; choice white, 
all hog, 5%e. 

-—— Ye. 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, December 24, 1930. 
Blood. 
Domestic blood is nominally $2.75@ 


3.00. The market is easy. 
; Unit 
Ammonia, 


Ground and unground..........+..e0e+. $2.75@3.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Sellers are asking about $3.25, but 
buyers’ ideas are somewhat less. Offer- 
ings are not heavy, but trading is light. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 114%, to 12% ammonia.$2.75@3.25 & 10¢ 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 2.75@3.25 & 10c 


Liquid stick ........ecesesecceee 2.20@2.50 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
PEF TOM. ccvcvscvvcbecceceecsce @35.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Product continues in fair demand. 
Prices are quoted on carload basis, 
f.o.b. producing plants. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal........ $ @55.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... @55.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 

The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet and featureless. Pro- 
ducers are asking $2.65@2.75, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 


Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% am.$ 2.65@ 2.75 & 10c 
Low grd.. and ungr., 6-9% am. 2.65@ 2.75 & 10c 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 15.00@16.00 
BROGE MNO ccc cctecsectcessaes, SOUR Bee 
Cracklings. 

The crackling market is unchanged 
and firm. Demand is somewhat better. 
Prices are nominally 65@70c. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

ME POI 63 dinthcinds.o005. chan penas $ . Pi 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 45.00@50.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 40.00@45.00 

Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 

The bone meal market is showing 

little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


4 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $ @32.00 
Steam ground, 8 & 5O......cccceees 27.00@28.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 25.00@26.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Little activity reported. Prices are 
mostly nominal. 





Per Ton. 
BIN ei nind incre Sin ed Nu ee obi be Maen $28.00@30.00 
GEE OEE a6 w eniene deed eiaeu ys sees 42.00@45.00 
Hide trimmings - ++ 28.00@30.00 
ME Ne dna a cndua chicane «++ 29.00@30.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 25.00@zs.uu 
MR, SON ha va Consnee scene accesses 28.00@30,00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 24%4@3 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $65.00@150.00 
ts ME MONO 9 <u St deedie-deueenien 50.00@ 7vU.0U 
Cattle hoofs .......ccecccccsecceees 25.00@ 80.00 
Jum DOMES 2... ccecesscccccscevecs 17.00@ 18.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


The animal hair market is showing 
only seasonable activity. 


Summer coil and field dried........... 14@ 1%e 
Processed, black winter, per Ib........ -5%@ 6c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib....... 4%@ 5c 
Cattle switches, each®........ccccccees lYe@W 2%e 


* According to count. 
——e—__— 

EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Dec. 23, 1930.—Ground 

dried blood sold at $2.90 per unit f.o.b. 

New York for spot material, and while 

some sellers are holding at $3.00, it will 

no doubt be hard to do business on this 
basis. South American sold at $3.20 

c.i.f. on the Pacific Coast and bids under 

this price are asked for. 

Unground tankage sold at $2.75 & 10c 
f.o.b, New York, with bids at the same 
price being solicited with very little 
response. Stocks are small, but the 
buyers are taking on material from 
hand to mouth which keeps prices 
down. 

Other feeding and fertilizer materials 
are being offered and sold at lower 
prices, such as cracklings, bonemeal, fish 
meal, hoof meal and sulphate of ammo- 
nia. Nitrate of soda is held firm, but 
a very small amount of business is 


being done. 
fo 


CASINGS FROM URUGUAY. 

Imports of casings from Uruguay to 
the United States during the third 
quarter of 1930 compared with the 
similar period of 1929, were as follows: 

In the 1930 period there were 10,525 
Ibs. of bladders valued at $3,298 im- 
ported compared with 20,935 in the pre- 
vious period, valued at $4,381. Weas- 
and imports in 1930 totaled 2,742 lbs. 
valued at $3,465, compared with 970 
lbs. valued at $1,978 in the 1929 period. 

There were 38,167 lbs. of sheep and 
lamb casings imported in the 1930 
period which were valued at $25,029. 
No figures are given for 1929. Other 
casings imports in the 1930 period 
totaled 139,903 lIbs., valued at $27,809 
while a year earlier the imports totaled 
276,715 lbs. with a valuation of $79,903. 

a 


Watch the Wanted page for openings. 


THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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COTTONSEED INQUIRY RECESS. 


Hearings in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigation of cotton seed 
prices, which have been held at Jack- 
son, Miss., have been adjourned until 
January 15. The hearings at Jackson 
were started on December 11 and will 
be continued in that city after the re- 
cess. 

The commission is seeking informa- 
tion as to whether or not cotton oil mill 
operators have acquired control of cot- 
ton gins in order to destroy the com- 
petitive market for cotton seed and to 
depress prices paid to the farmer. In- 
formation is also sought concerning an 
alleged combination in violation of the 
anti-trust laws. 

Public hearings have been held in 
Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Ga., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Raleigh, N.C. and Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 


———fe--—— - 


NIGERIAN PALM OIL. 


There were 8,311 tons of palm oil and 
14,318 tons of palm kernels in ware- 
houses in Nigeria during September, 
1930. Exports of both palm oil and 
palm kernels from this country are 
growing, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. During Sep- 
tember 15,579 tons of oil and 28,178 
tons of kernels were shipped. During 
the same month last year there were 
exported 10,137 tons of oil and 22,523 
tons of kernels. 

The average price for herd palm oil 
at all stations in Nigeria during Sep- 
tember, 1930, was $60.29 per net ton 
of 2,000 lbs. The price of soft oil was 
$64.01 per ton. The price of palm ker- 
nels was $37.39 per net ton. 


———o—--- 


GERMAN MARGARINE. 


Margarine manufacturers in Ger- 
many will be required to use a fixed 
percentage of domestic tallow and lard 
in their product under the emergency 
decree of December 3, 1930, submitted 
to the Reichstag for approval, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


—-— fo 


MISS. TO PROBE SEED PRICES. 

The Mississippi legislature has 
authorized a committee to investigate 
alleged cottonseed price fixing in that 
state. It is expected that the commit- 
tee will start functioning shortly after 
the Christmas holidays. The investiga- 
tion will be directed by Attorney-gen- 
eral George Mitchell. 

~ fo 


How is cottonseed oil bleached? Ask 
“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the industry. 


The Blanton Company 


T. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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COTTON OIL SITUATION. 

An analysis of the cottonseed oil 
situation for the months of August, 
September, October and November, 
1930, with comparisons, prepared by 
Aspegren & Co., follows: 


MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 
OIL MILLS. 


























Tons received. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
On hd. begin. of season 45,434 41,606 
A B cccces ecevccece 336,129 239,069 
September ........++.. 1,040,865 917,344 
OO Fare 1,323,103 1,490,757 
November .......+..0.- 802,943 764,068 
TURE occ ceccccccccees 3,548,474 3,452,844 
Tons Crushed 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Amant. cccccccccescess 598 120,023 
September ............ 560,797 489,048 
SEE asteccsccesenes 936,743 902,03! 
TOVOMINEE osc cc cccss cc's 801,800 779,061 
THERE oc ckeseccveccoss 2,465,938 2,290,171 
On hand end of month. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Tons. Tons. 
August 214,965 160,652 
ptem! 695,033 588,948 
October 1,081,393 1,177,666 
November 1,082,518 1,162,673 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Tons. Tons. 
*Estimated seed receipts 
at crude mills, season 
1930-1931 ........... 4,895,050 5,021,657 
On hand beginning of 
WORBON 2 ccccoccecscce 45,434 41,606 
DOOR ccccdccccescces 5,080,484 5,063,263 
Of which are so se 


crush 2,605,088 2,290,171 
8 


1,082,518 1,162,673 
1:482/010 


ed on hand.... ‘ 

Seed still to be received 1,610,419 

1,082,518 tons seed on hand at 300 Ibs. crude oil 
per ton are equivalent to 324,755,400 lbs. crude oil, 
which at 9 per cent refining. loss, equals 295,527,- 
414 lbs. refined oil, or 738,819 barrels. 

1,482,010 tons seed still to be received at 300 
Ibs. crude oil per ton are equivalent to 444,603,000 
lbs. crude oil, which at 9 per cent refining loss, 
equals 404,588 .730 lbs. refined oil or 1,011,472 
barrels. 








*This estimate is based on the Government 
cotton crop report dated Dec. 8, 1930, of 14,243,000 
bales, 700 Ibs. seed to a bale. 


MOVEMENT OF CRUDE OIL AT CRUDE 
OIL MILLS. 














——Pounds produced.—— 

1930-31. 1929-30. 
On hd. begin. of season 2,403,447 10,973,358 
August .. 49,321,710 35,217,974 
September 160,457,531 149,120,542 
October ... 283,928,955 277,467,876 
November ... 239,912,744 244,106,738 
BAR cesccccvecvecse 745,024,387 716,886,488 

— Ship ts. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Lbs. Lbs. 

August 87,780,468 26,025,680 

September 188,311, 525,38 
October -+. 268,211,088 246,835,453 
WOTEMNEE osc csc vcccces 237,778,578 248,569,539 
DOERR: s cccccsvevccen - 682,081,138 643,955,979 

On hand end of month. 

1930-31. 1929-30. 

Lbs. Lbs. 

August ....cseeeeesees 18,044,689 20,165,652 
Se coccccccccce §=6ORGNL SIS 46,760,887 
DEUEE scccccccccccccs 60, 809,083 77,393,310 
November ...ccccscccce 62, 943, 249 72,930,500 


DISTRIBUTION ORUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 
Oct. 31, 1930. Nov. 30, 1930. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
++. 60,809,083 62,943,249 
+» 10,458,605 12,368,824 
39,560,790 39,282,905 
Total .....++..ese+++ 110,828,568 114,594,978 


114,594,978 Ibs. crude oil at 9 per cent refining 
| equals 104,281,430 Ibs. refined oil, or 260,704 





erie: 
and consumers ...... 





CRUSH PER TON. 

During October, 936,743 tons seed produced 
288,928,955 lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 303.1 Ibs., 
per ton, or 15.2 per cent, compared with 15.4 
per cent last year. 

During November, 801,800 tons seed produced 
239,912,744 Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 299.2 Ibs., 
per ton. or 15.0 per cent, compared with 15.7 per 
cent last year. 

Total, 2,465,938 tons seed ys 742,620,940 
Tbs. crude oil, equivalent to 301.1 Ibs., per ton, or 
15.1 per cent, compared with 15.4 per cent last 
year. 
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REFINED OIL. 








——Pounds produced.—— 

1930-31. 1929-30. 
On hd. begin. of season 301,609,092 338,619.933 
PEE, aksasnnceeedan e 524, 22,876,555 
September .......... ++ 102,460,311 84,351,291 
eee ++ 232,179,418 210,635,239 
PRES a's teecrcnsess 215,404,607 214,236,866 
Dota ccsvvsee vaveeus 878,177,961 870,719,884 
—Delivered consumers.— 

1930-31. 30. 

Lbs. . 

SE Pr 127,860,157 130,813,857 
NOE Sicscccvscces 128,525,860 139,597,353 
rr rere - 151,816,462 154,445, 283 
ree 119,715,123 118,995,534 
WOR coced cecuveseue 527,917,602 543,852,027 

On hand end of month. 

1930-31. 1929-30. 

Lbs. 5 

August .. 200,273,468 230,682,631 
September 174, 207,919 175,436,569 
October . 254 570, 875 231.626,525 
November 350,260, 359 326,867,857 





DISTRIBUTION REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 
Oct. o ore. Noy. 90, 1888. 





AS PORRATIES ciccccccces ae. oe 003,234 
At other places. . 2,475,517 403,649 
In transit from refin.. 7,530,987 12 853,476 

MER) Gnawieas Shiva dep 254,570,875 350,260,359 


AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 

During October, 249,939,371 lbs. crude oil yielded 
232,179,418 Ibs, refined oil, 7.11 per cent loss, 
compared with 7.08 per cent lost last year. 

During November, 235,020,219 Ibs. crude oil 
yielded 215,404,607 Ibs. refined oil, 8.35 per cent 
loss, compared with 7.94 per cent loss last year. 

Total, 623,968,525 lbs. crude oil yielded 576,- 
568,869 Ibs. refined oil, 60 per cent loss, com- 
pared with 7.59 per cent loss last year. 

SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 


7 Export pounds. 









































930-31. 1929-30. 
ANGUS ccccccccccccces 1,124,093 613,930 
September ............ 1 peered 4 
DET cus natdet ees sem 045,945 491,07 
WROVOMBEE .ccccccccces Not available 370, 53 
BHOR Sectveceesessas Not available 1,912,202 
Domestic pounds. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
NE, x cans Wh.6 sv be bedncew 126,736,064 130,199,927 
ee EE ape oe 139,160,724 
SEE scsuutetsewa see 149,770,517 153,954,213 
TOFS ois cccoscen’s Not available 118,624,961 
WO ckdicteccoseaca Not available 541,939,825 
Total pounds. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Py errr e 127,860,157 130,813,857 
DN |. 5 iwavensssee 128,525,860 139,597,353 
err 151,816,462 154,445,283 
POVUEREE co occccccceces 119,715,123 118,995,534 
MEER: snnudbccewees su 527,917,602 543,852,027 
REFINED OIL—SUMMARY IN BARRELS OF 
400 POUNDS. 
———Produced.——_—_ 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Old crop wae Sade pecs 754,023 846,550 
S sccccccesccce ° 66,311 57,191 
September ........... ° 256,151 210,878 
REE. hboueenSa cabo 580,448 526,588 
ee 512 535,592 
ee 2,195,445 2,176,799 
a a 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
ee ry 319,650 327,035 
September ......scceee $21,315 348,993 
OGRSREP cccccccccce eee 379,541 386,113 
November ........se0. 299,288 297,489 
WORE | cncescsccedewss 1,319,794 1,359,630 
On hand. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
BE 43065 45650d9005 500,684 576,706 
nn Es 435,420 438,591 
DOE ccvcccccecesces 636,427 579,066 
TT ere 875,651 817,169 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Refined oil on hand.... 875,651 817,169 
Seed _ hand will pro- 
MOD 0 ctesscdec cies 738,819 $30,555 


oeccccccccees 260,704 280,929 
1,011,472 1,140,520 








MONE 556 654054045008 2,886,646 3,069,173 
Less approximate carry 
over for end spi season 
pT ee Se ae 750,000 *804,438 
Avaieiie for coming 8 
$e4eReeesu wees 2,136,646 2,264,735 
consumption for first 4 
(dake See enn *329,949 *339,908 
Monthy av. available 
for last 8 months. $267,081 *283,002 
Monthly av. available 
for all 12 months.. 288,087 *302,030 


*Actual. tAvailable. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair—Holiday Interruption Evi- 
dent—Cash Trade Quiet—Lard Weak 
— Crude Steady — Prospective Hog 
Decrease Disappointing. 

A backing and filling market fea- 
tured cottonseed oil futures on the New 
York Produce Exchange the past week. 
There was a fair turnover, and with 
prices fluctuating over narrow limits. 


New season’s lows were established, 
and the market held within striking 
distance of the low point, but at the 
same time, there continued consider- 
able stubbornness towards declines. 

While hedging pressure was limited 
in volume, there was more or less 
liquidation in selling, due to outside 
weakness, particularly a further easing 
in securities values, a sharp slump in 
lard to new season’s lows, weakness 
in grains and a barely steady position 
in cotton. Im addition there was the 
unsettlement of banking troubles in 
various parts of the country, which 
served more or less to keep down spec- 
ulative buying power. 

Selling of oil, however, was not con- 
centrated and was in small scattered 
lots. This was offset by rather per- 
sistent commission house scale down 
absorption, which appeared to be ac- 
cumulation in part, as well as profit 
taking on the setbacks. The local ele- 
ment, after taking the constructive side 
for a time, dumped their holdings and 
were inclined to press the oil market, 
influenced, in the main, by conditions 
outside cotton oil itself. 

There was some evening up in the old 
December delivery, but reports indi- 
cated that a small short interest still 
existed with a little commission house 
holdings in December that wanted de- 
livery. At the same time, there was 
some switching from the nearby new 
contracts to the later positions, while 
the bulk of the new buying power was 
in the May and later deliveries. 

Cash Trade Quiet. 

Cash trade ruled rather quiet through- 
out the week, which is more or less 
customary during the closing days of 
the year. A moderate routine business 
was passing, but it was difficult to get 
a line on the possible December con- 
sumption, although in purely specula- 
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tive quarters the opinion prevailed that 
distribution of oil this month is ex- 
pected to fall off 25,000 to 50,000 bbls. 
from that in November. However, for 
many months past the trade has been 
looking for a sharp drop in cottonseed 
oil consumption, which has to date 
failed to materialize and which shows 
more or less conclusively the stabilized 
position of the oil distributing indus- 
try. 

The prospect of greater lard com- 
petition undoubtedly is accountable for 
the expectations of a falling off in cot- 
ton oil consumption. It is apparent 
that the trade is over-emphasizing this 
point, as it has been past history that 
not only have the popular makes of 
compound held their own under com- 
petitive positions in the past, but have 
also maintained their distribution even 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Dec. 24, 1930.— 
Cotton oil prices have not followed the 
big declines in lard prices, New Orleans 
oil future prices being unchanged from 
a week ago with crude practically the 
same. Bleachable is dull at 6.95c lb. 
loose, New Orleans. Crude is barely 
steady at 5%c in Texas and 6c in the 
Valley. Offerings are light. Only 
minor declines are expected during next 
few months on account of high average 
seed cost and general belief business 
will improve steadily after the New 
Year. 








Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 24, 1930.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 6@6%c; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$25.00; loose cottonseed hulls, $8.00. 
All markets are very dull. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Dec. 24, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed, f.o.b. cars north and east 
Texas, $25.00; west Texas, $23.00@ 
25.00; prime cottonseed oil, 5% @6c; 
forty-three per cent meal, $27.00; hulls, 
$9.00; mill run linters, 142@2%c. 


though compound popularly advertised 
cost more per pound to the consumer. 

At the same time, the trade is over- 
looking the fact that cotton oil dis- 
tribution has been going into many new 
channels of consumption the past few 
years, and that the industry is not en- 
tirely dependent on compound distribu- 
tion, as was the case some years back. 

Without improvement in outside con- 
ditions, there would be little to support 
cotton oil or to give the latter market 
entire independence of surrounding con- 
ditions. The prospects are that a fairly 
good carryover will be left at the end 
of this season. Nevertheless, the pos- 
sible crush of oil this season appears 
to be certain to be smaller than last 
year. This is predicated on the De- 
cember cotton report of 14,243,000 bales 
against 14,828,000 bales last year, and 
the department of Agriculture estimate 
of seed production this season of 
— tons against 6,590,000 tons in 


Smaller Production Expected. 

Whether or not the smaller amount 
of seed available for crushing this sea- 
son will result in lighter production 
than last season naturally remains to 
be seen, but there appears to be one 
thing certain: This is that the crush 
will not be any larger than the pre- 
vious season. The fact that during the 
first four months the average yield of 
oil per ton of seed was 301 lbs., against 
308 Ibs. the previous season, is another 
indication of prospective smaller pro- 
duction this season. The lighter yield 
of oil, if continued throughout the sea- 
son, could readily offset a moderate fall- 
ing off in consumptive demand. At the 
same time, the refining loss is being 
watched closely. 

The first four months the refining 
loss averaged about 7.60 per cent, or 
approximately the same as the previous 
season. But there are claims of losses 
running heavy, particularly in Georgia 
and Alabama, in some cases in the lat- 
ter state as much as 20 per cent. 

The crude markets, after easing to 
6c in the Southeast and Valley, rallied 
to 6%c sales, but buyers later lowered 
their ideas to the 6c level. In Texas, 
crude was 5%c bid. The developments 
in the lard market were more or less 

















Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


G. H. Hammond Company 


i Chicago, Illinois 
















MARGARINE 
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a result of evening up in the December 
delivery, shorts running for a time 
causing a bulge, but the market later 
experienced long liquidation and. poor 
support which carried lard to new lows 
for the season. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 

Friday, December 19, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing— 


Old Sates. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
DOO cosh e ee Nae sas Je ae 
ee os cas 725 a 775 
New 
BRS Sis is eS clara ce « 41098 -T 
SP ar whee . Wa Ms 
. Sr Sie eek 7 wae Te 
Sr 2 744 TSP “TE B. 2005 
oe SRR ee eens 748 a 752 
ee 6 756 752 754 a 756 
June SiG: “sien 
eee ee eines oa: se 
Sales, including switches, Old NIL 


bbls., New 18 Contracts. 
6% Sales & Bid. 


Crude S. E. 








Saturday, December 20, 1930. 

Old 

Spot i oe 
RE ks sys 726 a 775 
New 

Se neg de eS ae 
ORs so Tet .. 729 a 740 
a ae : 730 a 750 
1 3 746 745 745 a 747 
| RRR SS pans Tee 750 a 758 
May 5 758 757 758 a a 
Re REE a eer te 759 a 775 
ee 769 a 772 

The Edward Flash Co. 
17 State Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


| COTTON OIL FUTURES 





On the New York Produce Exchange 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
Oi 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 











HARDENED COTTONSEED Oll—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 


(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
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Sales, including switches, Old NIL 
bbls., New 8 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Bid. 


Monday, December 22, 1930. 


Old 
EN ics a: eh G5. eS i6 5 725 a 
A Se ee: 720 a. 
New 
BN sama Siswiat ck tao. inten a ae mi 
aa 3. 7a Ta Tas. Te 
eee <wepe pas ae ee 
mar. .... 11 7389 732 733 a 732 
BP Ns kins lalonig ae * wee eS 735 a 741 
| EA rer a esr iy 743 a 746 
DR ee ak en 746 a 755 
July ..... 4 TS 768 Tosa «.... 
Sales, including switches, Old NIL 
bbls., New 18 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Sales. 
Tuesday, December 23, 1930. 
Old 
Spot ~ ae 
cass seeks eee con 720 a 746 
New 
See Posh sf es | ee 
pee S55: 2 720. 720 46 a 722 
CL eae ko Seas Ee ee 
Mar. .... 4 730 730 728 a 732 
ee ee eee 732 a ‘87 
May 1 741 (8) Wla ...- 
eres a ee : 741 a 755 
ee 8 755 755 758 a 756 
Sales, including switches, Old 500 


bbls., New 16 Contracts. 
6c Bid. 

Wednesday, December 24, 1930. 
Old 


Crude S. E. 


Bo 6 bis co a tet wes | ee 
Dec. ..... 600 740 740 735 a 
New 
ee a 
PRS co s.< 0 720 a 725 
| SER ae 725 a 785 
BEOE. 55.00 731 a 738 
CS See 738 a 750 
MR ossa\a" i-cte.a'n!” Zigate) ins 'cie A 
See es eee es Se 
omy ..... 8 766 763 760 a 768 
Sales. including switches, Old 600 
bbls... New 8 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6c Bid. 


Thursday, December 25, 1930. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 








See page 48 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—A rather slow de- 
mand was reported throughout the 
week, and the market developed an 
easier trend influenced by unsteadiness 
in tallow and greases and the quiet holi- 
day trade. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 53%.@5%%c according to posi- 
tion. At the Pacific Coast, nearby 
tanks were quoted at 5c and future 
shipment 54% @5%c. 

CORN OIL—The market was steady, 

with offerings light and demand fair. 
The last business reported was at 7%c 
f.o.b. mills. Consumers were interested 
at 7%4c, but sellers were holding for 
73%ec f.o.b. 
SOYA BEAN OIL—There was little 
or nothing doing in this market, and 
prices were largely nominal. Crude at 
New York was quoted at 7c, and 
prices f.o.b. western mills 7c. 

PALM OIL—A fairly good inquiry 
and a fair business in Sumatra oil was 
reported during the week, spot Sumatra 
steadying to 6c with shipment quoted 
at 5%c. First-hand sellers were not 
offering freely of other grades, and the 
market was quiet and about steady. 





December 27, 1930. 


Spot Lagos at New York, 6c nominal; 
shipment, 54% @5%c; Nigre spot, 54@ 
5%c; shipment 4.85c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand was 
dull, with interest routine and the mar- 
ket about steady. At New York, tanks 
were quoted at 5%c; bulk oil for ship- 
ment, 5%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—A fair demand 
was in evidence at times, and offerings 
were held steadily. Spot New York was 
quoted at 644@7c; shipment, 6%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 


nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil was quiet at New York. Stocks 
were light and only 1,589 bbls. on De- 
cember 15. Store prices were quoted 
nominally at %c over.January. South- 
east and Valley crude, 6c bid; Texas, 
5%c bid. 

——o—__ 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 24, 1930.—The 
cottonseed meal market in Memphis 
was very dull today. The market, how- 
ever, was strong. Shorts desiring to 
even their position before the holidays 
bought meal, and the price advanced 
25c per ton in January and March. 
A few belated shorts in December were 
forced to pay $25.25, or $1.00 more than 
meal was worth. Deliveries on Decem- 
ber contract were 400 tons, making a 
total of 5,000 tons for December.. 

The cotton seed market was very dull, 
but a little more active than for the 
past few days, a few trades having 
been made in December and January. 
The bid prices for cottonseed were ad- 
vanced 25@50c a ton in sympathy with 
a strong meal market. Although the 
movement of seed is practically over, 
it is understood that quite a little seed 
is finding its way to the market. One 
mill advises that several hundred tons 
have been received during the past few 
days. The mills are only buying seed 
today on basis of the value of mill 
products. Should oil and meal advance 
from the present levels it is probable 
that seed will follow. 

a 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Dec. 23, 1930.—Extra tal- 
low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 44@4%c lb.; 
Manila cocoanut oil, tanks coast, 54@ 
53c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, 
New York, 538 @5'4c lb.; Cochin cocoa- 
ag oil, barrels, New York, 742@7%c 

s. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 9@9%c lb.; crude corn oil, bar- 
rels, New York, 9@9%c lb.; olive oil 
foots, barrels, New York, 6%@7c Ib.; 
5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, New 
York, 85@87c. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 94%@10c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 8@8%c lb.; Niger 
palm oil, casks, New York, 542@5%c 
lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 
6@6%4c lb.; glycerine, soaplye, 6% @7c 
lb.; glycerine, C. P., 18%@14c l|b.; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 

oo 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, Dec. 24, 1930.—(By 


Cable)—Refined cottonseed oil, 23s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 20s. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were quiet and about 
steady the latter part of the week. Holi- 
day dullness prevailing, and evening up 
of December lard were the chief in- 
fluence. Trade generally is inclined to 
go slow until after turn of year. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is quiet and steady await- 
ing developments. Conditions within 
the market are unchanged. Cash trade 
is quiet. Southeast Valley crude, 6c 
bid; Texas, 5%c bid; mill offerings are 
limited; lard steadier; oil sentiment 
mixed. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Old contract.— 
Dec., $7.35 bid. 

New contracts. — Dec., $7.00; Jan., 
$7.20@7.35; Feb., $7.25 bid; March, 
$7.32@7.36; Apr., $7.85@7.50; May, 
$7.45@7.50; June, $7.45@7.65; July, 
$7.58@7.65. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 4%c. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 8%c. 
— - -fe—-— 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, Dec. 26, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $9.75@9.85; middle west- 
ern, $9.60@9.70; city, 944c; refined con- 
tinent, 10c; South American, 10%c; 
Brazil kegs, 1144c; compound, 10%c. 
——-o—___ 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Dec. 24, 1930.—General 
provision market continues dull, with a 
very limited trade. Hams and picnics, 
very poor; square shoulders, no de- 
mand; lard fair. 

Wednesday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 88s; hams, long 
cut, 92s; short backs, 84s; bellies, clear, 
76s; Canadian, none; Cumberlands, 74s; 
Wiltshires, 92s; spot lard, 51s 6d. 

(Thursday and Friday, holidays.) 


~-— —afe- —-- 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York City, 
Dec. 1 to Dec. 24, 1980, totaled 21,685,- 
415 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 2,230,- 
400 lbs.; stearine, 191,600 lbs. 


WORLD PORK SITUATION. 

European pork production continued 
upward during October, according to in- 
formation available in the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. A sea- 
sonal increase in slaughter supplies oc- 
curred in the United States and hog 
prices both at home and abroad were 
generally lower. The sharp September 
advance in lard prices was well sus- 


tained during October, both in Europe 
and the United States. World storage 
stocks of lard are at an unusually low 
level, but low prices of lard substitutes 
continue to be a depressing factor. 

Receipts of Danish pork in the 
United Kingdom continued unusually 
heavy and pork prices in British mar- 
kets were mostly lower than in Sep- 
tember. American pork did not share 
in the decline, largely as a result of a 
sharp curtailment in receipts. 

Hog marketings in Germany con- 
tinued large and prices are now close 
to pre-war levels. Increased hog num- 
bers in the Netherlands has not as yet 
been reflected in the export trade. Feed 
prices declined at home and abroad dur- 
ing October, but hog-feed ratios were 
still below the October average of re- 
cent years. 

The smaller total United States 
slaughter suggested early in the sea- 
son was realized, the number of hogs 
killed being about 7 per cent below the 
1928-29 total. In spite of the reduced 
offerings, however, American hog prices 
averaged lower than in 1928-29, as a re- 
sult of weaker domestic and foreign 
demand for American pork products. 

Total United States exports of hams 
and shoulders, excluding Cumberland 
and Wiltshire sides, ran about 5.6 per 
cent below the 1928-29 total. The bulk 
of the reduction occurred in exports to 
countries other than Great Britain, and 
largely in bacon, the latter country hav- 
ing maintained its takings of American 
hams. 

The export movement in lard, ex- 
cluding neutral lard, was relatively 
smaller than that of cured pork. Par- 
ticularly sharp declines occurred in lard 
exports to Germany. Lard prices in 
all markets averaged lower for the sea- 
son than in 1928-29. 

Expanding domestic supplies and re- 
duced buying power were leading fac- 
tors in the less favorable German mar- 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in September, 1930, are reported, with comparisons, by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 


Average wt. Per cent of 

per animal. live weight. ——_—————Production——- —_—— 
S- i Ro: ‘ : % & ° ° & 
oS ~ hy Hh 2 i eS 
we =s -~e «OES aS a? ES Ss + ¢ 
a88 58 «8B 88 «dz gs §8 §8 Ges 
4A ar 4m a" de 2 an an gu 
2 9 2 s =. I x ® ° 

=2 R So n BS 2S n n 36 
nm n> nm ns, uss 

Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pet. M lbs. Mibs. Mlibs. M lbs. Pct. 
Edible beef fat!... ......38.45 37.19 4.04 3.91 315,842 26,834 26,686 28,115 104.77 
Edible beef offal ........ 31.70 30.08 3.33 8.15 260,039 24,620 23,208 22,702 92.21 
Cattle hides ....... . 62.80 62.89 6.60 6.61 518,574 52,839 46,622 47,820 90.50 
Edible calf fat! ........ 1.29 1.44 42 73 5,629 601 538 93.40 
Edible calf offal ........ 7.21 7.36 4.05 3.74 31,869 2,667 2,635 2,751 103.15 
BE ae okGa mises ys p80 4 35.57 81.86 15.34 13.80 1,626,260 93,465 114,179 88,059 94.22 
Edible hog offal ........ 7.37 7.25 3.18 3.14 3 19, 4,086 20,0829 104.93 
Pork trimmings ........ 14.56 16.15 6.27 7.00 663,176 41,148 49,897 44,638 108.48 
Inedible hog grease*...... 2.74 2.74 1.18 1.19 125,496 8,177 8,877 7,597 2.91 
Sheep edible fat?........ 1.34 1.66 2.21 2.13 28,489 2,276 2,273 2,688 115.91 
Sheep edible offal........ 2.14 2.02 2.58 2.59 33,247 2,292 2,562 8,210 140.05 


1Unrendered. *Rendered. 
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maket. Relatively cheap supplies of 
vegetable oils appeared to be an in- 
creasingly important competitive factor 
in all European lard markets, notably 
Germany. Unusually heavy Danish 
supplies of cured pork were an im- 
portant influence for lower prices in the 
British market for American cured 


pork. 
Ses wwetes 
LONDON MEAT IMPORTS. 


Smaller supplies of beef and pork and 
larger supplies of mutton and lamb were 
received at London Central Markets 
during the first nine months of 1930 
than for the same period of 1929. The 
total of all meat is about 2 per cent 
below a year ago. 

Receipts of beef and veal for the first 
nine months of 1939 amounted to 404,- 
000,000 lbs., a decrease of 2 per cent 
compared with 1929. Supplies from 
domestic sources were approximately 
the same as last year. Receipts from 
Argentina, the principal foreign source 
of supply, fell 4 per cent to 283,000 lbs., 
while receipts from Uruguay and Aus- 
tralia also were lower. On the other 
hand, Brazil furnished 20,000,000 Ibs., 
or 83 per cent more than for the same 
period a year ago, while New Zealand 
also furnished an increased amount. 

Approximately 1 per cent more mut- 
ton and lamb was received this year dur- 
ing the period under discussion than in 
1929, the increased receipts being most- 
ly from New Zealand and Uruguay. 
The supply from New Zealand, which 
furnished a little over one-half the total 
receipts, amounted to 123,000,000 Ibs., 
an increase of 11 per cent over the same 
period of 1929. omestic supplies, as 
well as those from Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, fell off considerably. 

Pork and bacon receipts this year so 
far, amounting to 55,000,000 lbs., have 
been 17 per cent below receipts for the 
same period a year ago. Supplies from 
domestic sources, which furnish about 
70 per cent of the total, were under last 
year’s amount by 16 per cent. The 
United States and Denmark were the 
only countries showing increases. 


fe 
SEPT. MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in Septem- 
ber, 1930, with comparisons, as reported 





by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 
BEEF AND VEAL. 
Per capita 
ption, ption 
Lbs. Lbs. 
OR SONS ees ack 434,000,000 3.5 
Bs. SE kay vaceeee 409,000,000 3.3 
BOD IMMD ses icweswvs 424,000,000 3.5 
PORK AND LARD. 
tk FOR 65 5 552,000,000 4.5 
MOD, WO. n.85ciseces 558,000,000 4.5 
GG SO oi sass deca 614,000,000 5.0 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Mane SONG a ee ced 59,000,000 48 
Ma. MON os as oe es 53,000,000 43 
BOGE. |; SE” Skies ga send 50,000,000 41 
TOTAL MEATS. 
Sept., 1980 ..........1,045,000,000 8.5 
Aug., 1930 . ...++1,020,000,000 8.3 
Sept., 1920 ... 2+. «1,087, 000,000 8.9 
- = ——o—-— 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Dec. 24, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 69,012 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 20,135 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 170,924 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 45,454 quarters. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 24, 1930. 
CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Light receipts of good and choice 
fed yearlings and broad demand from 
shippers gave these cattle a 25c or 
more boost, while lower grades were 
rather draggy but held about steady; 
choice yearling heifers scarce and 
around steady, but medium grades 25@ 
50c lower, too many of latter grade 
along with narrow outlet causing de- 
cline; butcher cows and heifers around 
25c lower; cutters and low cutters, 
steady; bulls, 15@25c lower; light run 
of vealers produced $1.00 advance. 
Several loads of 1,028- to 1,097-lb. fed 
yearlings, $14.75; 1,177-lb. weights, 
$14.25; 1,800- to 1,466-lb. bullocks, 
$13.50; 1,989-lb. Missouri’s, $9.50; bulk 
fed steers and yearlings, $8.50@11.50; 
few commons, down to $7.25 or below; 
majority light yearling heifers, $7.50@ 
9.00, with several to $10.25 and very 
few above $11.00; majority of butcher 
heifers, $6.00@7.50; fat cows, $4.00@ 
5.75; cutters and low cutters, $3.00@ 
4.00. Practical top weighty sausage 
bulls, $5.50; most mediumweights, 
$4.50@5.00; late vealer top, $11.00; 
most mediumweights, $8.50@9.50. 
HOGS—Narrow fluctuations featured 
mt market until today’s sharp upturn 
25@35c, which measures the week’s 
aa ince. Packing sows, 15@25c higher; 
ck’s early sales lightweights around 


28.00; 130 to 'bs., $7.90@8.10, closed 
$8.28@8 top, $3.50; 210 to 250 lbs. 
early, $7.75@8.00; late, $8.00@8.25; 
few, $8.35; 260 to 300 lbs. early, $7.85 
down %& $7.65; late sales, $8.00 down to 
7.75; pigs late, $7.85@8.35; packing 


sows, mostly $6.75@7.10; smvoth light- 
weights, to $7.25 and above 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Better grade fat lambs, strong to 10c 
higher, others mostly steady. Supplies, 
rather than improved demand, respon- 
sible for any price upturn. Sheep 
scarce but demand very draggy. Prices 
tending lower. Closing bulks: Choice 
lambs, 82 to 94 lbs., $8.00@8.35; top, 
$8.50; around 100 lb. averages, $7.50@ 
7.75; native bucks, $6.75@7.25; throw- 
— $5.50@6.50; fat ewes, $2.75@ 
3.25. 





KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Dec. 24, 1930. 

CATTLE—Better grades steers and 
yearlings were relatively scarce, and 
values ruled strong to mostly 25c higher 
for the three-day period. Medium 
grades and most shortfeds held about 
steady. No choice light yearlings were 
offered and the top rested at $13.00 on 
choice 1,174-lb. fed steers. Best heavies 
stopped at $12.00, while the bulk of 
the shortfeds cleared from $8.25@10.25. 
Inbetween grade heifers were dull and 
weak to 25c lower rates, but most 
slaughter cows are around 25c over late 
last week. Bulls are steady to strong, 
and vealers are strong to 50c higher, 
with choice kinds at $9.00 and above. 

HOGS—Lighter supplies at most 
markets and a rather broad shipping 
outlet stimulated the trade and values 
are 10@20c higher than a week ago. 
An active market on the mid-week ses- 
sion brought the week’s top to $8.00 on 
all weights from 130- to 220-lbs., while 
the bulk of the 130- to 280-lb. arrivals 
sold from $7.75@8.00. Packing grades 
are 10@15c up, with most sales from 
$6.50@7.25 

SHEEP—Some activity developed in 
the fat lamb trade late in the period, 
and final prices are 25@40c over last 
week’s close. The week’s top reached 
$8.00 on Wednesday for best natives, 
fed westerns and clippers. Bulk of the 
three-day supply sold from $7.50@8.00. 
Mature sheep were scarce, and values 
are strong to 25c higher. Best fat ewes 
scored $3.75, while others sold from 
$2.75@3.50. 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8. Bageey of Agricultural 
Economics 


East St. Louis, Ill., Dec. 24, 1930. 


CATTLE—Steers advanced 25c dur- 
ing the current week; mixed yearlings 
and heifers 25@50c. Vealers scored 
a gain of $1.75, and other classes ruled 
generally steady, lighter receipts being 
an incentive toward strong prices in a 
few instances. Steer top for the week 
was $12.00, paid for 1,024- and 1,096- 
lb. averages. Mixed yearlings, $11 .00; 
heifers, $10.50; cows, $6.50; medium 
bulls, $5.25; vealers, $12.25. ’Bulks for 
the week: Steers, $7.25@10.00; fat 
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mixed yearlings and heifers, $8.00@ 
10.00; sows, $4.25@5.25; low cutters, 
$2.75@3.00. 

HOGS—After staying close to the 
season’s low time during the first part 
of the week, an advance on Wednesday 
pushed values 15@25c higher than last 
Thursday. Pigs, 35@75c higher. Top 
price was $8.40, with bulk 120- to 260- 
Ibs, $8.15@8.40; sows, $6.75@7.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs gained a quarter 
during the week, while sheep held 
steady. Lambs stopped at $8.25 to 
packers and city butchers, with bulk 
for the week $7.50@8.00; common 
throwouts, $5.00@5.50; fat ewes, $3.50 


down. 
+ fo 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 24, 1930. 

CATTLE—Extremely light receipts 
occasioned by the holiday made for un- 
even advances of 25 to instances as 
much as 50c on slaughter cattle this 
week. Top matured steers scored at 
$10.00, bulk of all steers and yearlings 
turning at $7.50@9.50. Beef cows 
cleared largely at $4.00@5.50; butcher 
heifers, $5.50@7.50; cutters, $3.00@ 
3.75; medium grade bulls, $4.75@5.25; 
vealers on a 50c upturn centering at 
$8.00@8.50 on good grades; choice 
kinds, $10.00@10.50. 

HOGS—tThe hog market showed con- 
siderable betterment this week, with 
best light hogs selling at $8.15 lately, 
while most of the lights and butchers 
cashed from $7.50@8.00, some of the 
average weights 200 lbs. down at $8.10. 
Sows cleared at $6.35@6.75 or better, 
with light lights at $7.75@8.00, while 
most of the stock pigs brought $8.50. 

SHEEP—Prices of lambs soared re- 
cently, placing top fed westerns at 
$8.40, while bulk of the natives and 
westerns sold at $8.00@8.25, some 
down to $7.75. Fat ewes sold at $2.50 
@3.25 mostly. 

- —-Je——— 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Dec. 24, 1930. 
CATTLE—There was only slight 
change this week in the market on fed 
steers and yearlings, the better grades 
selling readily at fully steady prices, 
with closing prices strong, instances 
25c higher. Other killing classes held 
generally steady, with the better grade 
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cows occasionally showing a touch of 
strength. Best weighty steers cashed 
at $11.50, average weight 1,450 lbs. 
Several loads of yearlings cashed at 
$12.00@13.25, but no strictly choice 
long feds arrived. 

HOGS—Moderate receipts had a sta- 
bilizing effect on the hog situation and 
values have worked stronger. Com- 
pared with last Thursday: Butchers 
and light hogs show a 10 to 20c ad- 
vance, while packing sows are steady 
to 10c lower. Wednesday’s top reached 
$8.00, with bulk 200- to 300-lb. butchers 
$7.80@7.90; 150- to 200-lb. weights, 
$7.75@7.90; packing sows, $6.50@6.90; 
stags, $6.00@6.50. 

SHEEP—Presence of broad shipping 
inquiry, together with broad local 
packer demand, resulted in an upward 
swing to slaughter lamb values, with 
comparison with Wednesday of last 
week showing a net upturn of 40@50c. 
Matured sheep have been relatively 
scarce and steady. On Wednesday of 
this week, bulk fed wooled lambs sold 
$7.75@8. 253 top, $8.25; fed clipped 
lambs, ot 65; good and choice ewes, 


$3.00@3.5 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) - 


Sioux City, Ia., Dec. 24, 19380. 

CATTLE—Beef steers and yearlings 
ruled strong to 25c higher for the week. 
Strictly choice yearlings scored $14.15, 
a few were noted at $12.75@138.75, and 
medium weight beeves reached $12.50. 
Sales above $11.00 were comparatively 
scarce, and shortfeds bulked at $8.25@ 
9.50. Slaughter cows showed strength, 
but heifers continued slow. Cows 
bulked at $4.50@6.00, and scattered 
loads of heifers made $8.85@9.60. Bulls 
and vealers remained steady; most 
medium bulls turned at $4.25@4.75, and 
choice vealers brought $8.50. 

HOGS—Diminished receipts and a 
brisk demand featured the short Christ- 
mas week’s trade for butchers, and 
values advanced fully 25c for the period. 
Packing sows met with severe discrim- 
ination and sold 25@40c lower. The 
top advanced to $8.00 sparingly, and 
the late bulk of 190- to 300-lb. aver- 
ages. brought $7.75@7.90, while lighter 
kinds sold down around $7.60. Packing 
sows cashed mainly from $6.50@6.85. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs finished the week 
mostly 50c higher. The late bulk of 
fed and native offerings reached $7.85@ 
8.25, with an $8.25 top. Fat ewes re- 
mained largely unchanged, most slaugh- 
ter kinds bringing $3.25@3.50, latter 


price top. 
~~ 
ST. JOSEPH 
(Reported by bn m5 of Agricultural 


St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 24, 1930. 

CATTLE — The market displayed 
some weakness and uncertainty early, 
but finished steady to strong on the 
bulk of steers and yearlings, with good 
and choice grades quotable strong to 
25c higher. A supporting factor was 
the improved demand from shippers for 
the more desirable kinds of shortfeds, 
especially those of weight. Butcher 
stock, bulls and vealers held steady. 
Choice 1,000-lb. steers topped at $12.25; 
good 1,365-lbs., $10.75; bulk steers and 
yearlings, $8.00@10.00; a few common 
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down to $6.15; most beef cows, $4.25@ 
6.25; cutter grades, $2.75@4.00; me- 
$00. bulls, $4.00@4.60; top vealers, 
HOGS—Light Christmas week sup- 
plies produced a strengthened tone in 
hogs and the $8.00 quotation was rein- 
stated after more than a week’s ab- 
sence. Featuring strength was on light 
hogs, which ascended to the top of the 
price list. Bulk of hogs all weights 
today brought $7.85 to $7.95; top $8.00; 
sows mostly $6.75 to $7.00. This is a 
25c advance on butcher hogs over the 
close of last week; sows unchanged. 
SHEEP—Light supplies and im- 
proved conditions in the dressed lamb 
trade were reflected in stronger live 
values. Top and bulk fed lambs today, 
$8.25; native driveins, $7.00@7.75, 
which is 50@75c higher than a week 


ago. 
— Ye 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING.* 


(Reported by U. 8. Sureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 24, 1930. 

The following report covers 22 con- 
centration points and 5 packing plants 
in Iowa and Minnesota. Compared with 
a week ago: Market mostly steady on 
hogs scaling under 250 lIbs.; heavier 
weights, including packing sows, weak 
to 15¢c lower; pronounced price discrim- 
ination against weighty butchers, for 
which an increased percentage of these 
weights in receipts is responsible, 
feature of the week’s trade. Late bulk 
of good to choice 190- to 270-lbs., $7.30 
@7.50; weighty butchers ranging down 
to $7. 00, when scaling around 325 lbs. 
Very few lights or pigs in run. Sows 
scarce, mostly $6.25@6.75. 

*Uniess otherwise noted, price quotations in the 
above report are based on transactions covering 


truck hog deliveries and hogs received by rail 
that have access to feed and water before weigh- 


ing. 
os 


What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
meat packing industry. 
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THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog futures mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Dec. 26, 1930, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Total to 

ec. 26. Dec. 26. 

Pounds sold .......... 99,000 18,480,000 
| errr 430 75,660 
Comtracts gold .......  sevcecs 1,119 
Hogs delivered ..... ...... 16,034 
Pounds delivered ....  ...... 3,662,260 


Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 


Daily closing quotations for the week 
— December 26, 1930, were as fol- 
ows: 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1930. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1930. 
n- 
Light* Med. Heavy. even. 
8.00 


PR Seder ccacends. e0ees SB. ncccce sence 
SO sca didihenesceaw ceca BG vccuce ccvces 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1930 
pT er CB S.0O ccwce covcee 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1930 
TOR eecnncdaccsesed B B.BO S$ BBD ..ccer cecece 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1930. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1930. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium ho not less than 210 
lbs. ne nor more than 260 1 Heavy hogs—not 

260 lbs., nor more “than 310 lbs. Un- 
oven weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., not more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 lbs. Carlot 
— _. - . with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ib 
os 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended December 20, 
1930, were as .ollows: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 











Jersey City ........ 3,502 6,881 4,377 22,053 
Central Union ...... 2,271 951 «se. 22,023 
WOW TORE ccccceses 814 272 19,326 10,704 

WN eeievisseecs 6,677 8,104 23,708 54,779 
Previous week ...... 8,381 14,028 23,056 907 
Two weeks ago .. : 9,787 18,689 24,318 , 77,995 





She SEAL of APPROVAL 








KENNETT-MURRAY OFFICES 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati,O. 
Dayton ,O. 
Detroit, Mich. 


East St.Louis, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
La Fayette , 
Louisville, Ky. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville,Tenn. 
Ind. Omaha, Nebr. 

Sioux City , lowa 


Service Dept.-Westory Bldg¢.-Washington,D.C. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, December 
20, 1930, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co......... . 5,500 2,52. 16,3387 
Swift & Go... ........206 4,315 1, 778 17,532 
Morris & Oo...........- . L787 786 7,063 
Wilson & Co...4......+-5 4,310 2,169 9,073 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. ices 703 156 ciate 
G. H. Harimond Co...... 1,726 bone 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 515 


Brennan Packibg Co., "6,255 hogs; ” Independent 
Packing So., 293 hogs; Boyd, Lunham «& vo., 
1,280 hogs; Hygrade food rroducts Corp., 5,591 
hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 3,603 hogs; others, 37,504 
hogs. 

ivtal : Cattle, 18,856; calves, 4,900; hogs, 
62,651; sheep, 50,065. 


KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
3,005 3,942 











Armour and Co. ........ 4,011 e . 
Cudahy Pkg. Uo. ........ 3,209 2,304 5,017 
Fowler Straub Co. ...... 574 cece ase 
Morris & Uo. .... -. 8,058 1,286 2,741 
Swift & Co. .. 4,818 6,150 5,586 
Wilson & Co. .........+. 4,011 2,870 4,131 
EE ee 784 683 79 
ON er errir ere. 20,515 16,4388 21,496 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 4,175 14,007 11,410 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ....... 3,774 =—-11, 071 7,545 
Deld Pkg. Uo. .......... 602 8,270 ions 
Morris & _ invekaseans 1,779 2 5,241 
Swift & Co. ............ 4,415 7,843 14,484 
Kagle Ang ern sre rc yce 16 ey joan 
Geo. Hoffman & Co.. 36 
Mayerowich & Vail eee 
Omaha Pkg. Co. ........ 81 
J. Rife Pkg. Co. ........ oaks 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co..... 38 
Lincoln Pkg. Co......... 273 
Morrell Pkg. Co. ........ 64 
Nagle Pkg. Co........... 21 
J. Roth & Sons.......... 3a) 
Sinclair Pkg. Co........- ses en 
Wilson & Co. .......... 463 rr 
cen Weghccesstecenc’s ele 24,675 
_ Serr rrer Lr tee 15, 792 4 66,668 38,740 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co. .... 1,422 692 445, 
Swift & Co. ....... 2,220 2,410 4,356 
Morris & Co. ...... 629 586 Zio io 
Kast Side Pkg. Co.. 1,058 A 3,666 wane 
American Pkg. Co... 474 “61-2060 474 
Heil Pkg. Co. ...... she seek 953 sae 
Krey Pkg. Co. ...... 37 46 
Sieloff Pkg. Co. ... cank seas 
CUREES co ccccccccccss 719 1,070 
ME cwscnvvesees q 4,505 34,731 8,558 





Not including 2,108 cattle, 900 calves, 35,140 
hogs and 866 sheep bought direct. 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


ee Ge WR iow esces 2,436 632 9,496 13.783 
Armour and Co. .... 1,867 283 3,404 3,466 
Memes & Ce. ...... 1,115 293 «45,390 = 2,085 
SPUD <s0005 cae sccc'e 2.673 380 12,486 2,440 
SE. «oss swnscetine 8,091 a 588 30,776 21,754 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....... 761 166 =1,846 933 
Armour and Co. .... 687 106) s«1,571 3.353 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 168 57 §=61,928 awe 
DE can kspesiwase 938 _ 160 1,378 660 





~ 479 6,723 4,956 








— FELIX GEHRMANN 


Long Distance Phone 


YARDS 0037 Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Private Wires to Clear- Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards contracts for future 


ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 





NY BD M.00. NY. 








i Kahn's Sons wi: 


Wm. G. Rehn’s Sons 
A. Sander Pkg. Co... 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 


cattle, 
sheep bought direct. 





cattle 





-] 

2 2 5 
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MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. 
kg. Co. 1,725 7,989 


36 
50 





"268 014 


560 =3, 923 
99 cece 

33 cece 
295 165 





INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
1,102 1,840 


1,304 678 
287 50 
736 66 

5 
115 i3 

28 

8 
132 s 
54 2 
15 16 
s 53 


17 oe sie 
740 73 


4,551 2,809 


CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 
exms 6 
116 toe 
60 124 
368 205, 
135 85 
4 bina 
157 42 
4 seh 
211 192 
14 ree 
188 180 
12 
448 427 
» 712 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle, Calves. 


1,020 538 
950 518 
127 cee 
111 22 


2.081 1,078 
and 388 hogs 
SIOUX CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. 
. 3,667 
9 









2.040 66 
11,264 Ve 829 , 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. 
868 436 
427 18 
WR? cose 
9 


1,480 454 
bought 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ST. PAUL. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,585 5,125 15,763 6,844 
850 200 


Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 561 
Swift & Co. 





si 3, 
United Pkg. C 1,251 eee 
GUE ook dasensscens 770 17 17,794 








Total ....sccseece 8,948 13,062 57,455 19,003 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended December 20, 1930, with compari- 








sons: 
CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Dec. 20. week. 1929. 
Chicago ......... 5 18,145 
Kansas City 20,512 . 13,703 
SE sedan at'be 0005008 15,792 13,381 
EE 26s od tees 5 cane 2 7,713 
St. Joseph 7,016 
Sioux City ° 8,436 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,081 3,153 2, 
ER. | Wied woo bins 2h Cabo 1,480 1,995 1,563 
EE e066 4.530: ¥eien sous 2,554 2,995 3,290 
PS oe cay ba oases Gee: 8,948 10,969 8,720 
OD. hin. 5 6ic ae an ee 3,066 3,970 2, 
0 4,551 5,544 3,881 
ore ee 2,712 4,191 1,709 

Wee 109,200 122,028 92,142 
HOGS 
Chicago ....... Lead on 62,651 85,485 86,940 
Kansas City ............ 16,488 24,869 28,977 
Omaha .................. 66,668 65,108 79,934 
ee errr .ssseeee 84,731 40,448 31,368 
St. Joseph .. ....+. 80,776 932,477 37,629 
LIE 60-5 5:6 :000e sen 44,247 34,266 45,681 
Oklahoma City peed ee 4,956 6,100 
Wichita hr OeAe ook ote 5 
Denver .. 
ky err ee 55 
SS eee 11,685 13,651 16,2 
Indianapolis ............ 46,287 40,484 48,340 
Cincinnati .............. 19,762 20,620 20,040 
<A Rae Er 405,495 444,502 505,458 
SHEEP. 

NG 5. his 535 Ses Siaen - 50,055 60,461 38,747 


Kansas City 
Omana ...:.. 
St. iouis .... 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City ...... 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
rrr 
C6 hs vb. she 
Milwaukee ; 
SED Fis vaso aan 
Cincinnati 


MURR ass ee 199,007 215,344 158.429 


wo 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 


week ended Friday, Dec. 19, 1930: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Dec. 19. week. 1929. 
Sas eaeserete ..+++131,856 188,948 196,077 
> 39/039 


Chicago 


Kansas City, Kan....... 56,319 68,150 
er eee er 42.137 53,536 63,780 
*East St. Louis .. -. 58,054 64.592 52,610 
ee: ..++- 30,112 29,335 39.553 
Oe Re ssseseee 02,076 64,843 89,633 
_ RR Se 19,957 27,810 21,863 
EES. nv 00 65. 9:0,02-0'% 33, 310 §=29,039 36,930 
New York and J. C..... 34,746 34,119 38,187 


*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 


831 7,032 23,898 9,474 
38 2 
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& A Good Place to Buy 


R. J. Cox & Company 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
National Stock Yards, Ill. Telephone Bridge 6775 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Dee. 15...14,788 1,917 40,611 16,361 
‘rues., Dec, 16... 7,083 2,041 27,441 20,316 
Wed., Dec. 17... 7,696 2,197 25,943 ry 600 


Thurs., Dec. 18.. 6,217 1,569 37,222 2,010 
Fri., Dec. 19.... 3,216 522 924,584 12'608 
Sat., Dec. 20.... 400 200 = 11,000 5,000 











Total this week. .39,350 8,446 166,801 86,895 
Previous week . .49,942 9,993 a 875 91,748 
YVOOF ABO .cccccee 37,710 8,760 5,832 63,730 
Two years ago...40,857 11,962 358, 741 = =07,459 

Total pocelnte: for month and year to Dec. 20, 
with comparisons: 








—December.— ——Year.—— 

19380. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
i eee ae. 135, - 2, phy ped 2,328,780 
ORIVON «650 32, 658,744 
eS 580, et) 641, 33 7, 308. bn 7,940,176 
Sheep ......2 276,202 219,989 4,221,754 3,693,441 

SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Mon., Dec, 15... 4,047 117 7,979 
‘Tues., Dec. 16... 2,067 205 10,827 
Wed., Dee. 17 3,162 241 5,547 
Thurs., Dec. 18.. 2,010 5 8,352 
Fri., Dec. 19.... 1,297 48 9,154 
Yat., Dec. 2...» 100 eee J 
Total this week. .12,683 616 44,859 
Previous week ..15,520 550 «42,057 «2 i 
Year BD ss beanuwe 11,878 258 39,938 25° 389 
Two years ago...11,995 6387 = 31,371 a 977 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Dec, 20. = 40 
Previous week 
1929 











9. 60 


Av. 1925-1929 ....$11.70 
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SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs, and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 








*Week ended Dec. 20....26,700 121,900 52,200 
Previous week ....... 34, 422 155,818 64,372 
Taare 25,832 175,444 40,341 
2038 .. 28/862 227,370 45,482 
DOE: Seweevieciescaeccs -28,262 117,418 35,182 


*Saturday, Dec. 20, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. Prices 














Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Dec. 20.166,800 228 $ 8.25 §$ 7.80 
Previous week ....... 197,875 227 8.45 7.95 
EE SR Ee 215,382 228 10.05 9. 
a er 258,741 22 9.00 8.60 
SAP errr ke) I 175,118 227 8.85 8.35 
RN accra t gal paiva 4 oil 174,765 228 11.70 11.40 
OUD  cveseecisasevases 189,559 Racing 11.60 10.60 

Av. 1925-1929 ......202,700 “230 $10.25 $ 9.70 


*Rec seipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended December 19, 1930, with 
comparisons; 


WOO Bi Gs AD) o oikiedn ks casicecvceces 131,356 
EN, SIE Bi a.nonse scene inintdaceucqad 188,948 
| GNC Soe dir er eee rt 196,077 
TEs 2 fra Didinns w= sar dann Nass sp kee gee Osea a 248,100 
EP RP eran err ee rrr ree ee re 133,2 
MOBS cccccccccccscccvcccccccvccccccccescces 99,900 
CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 


and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
December 24, 1930, were as follows: 


Week ended Prey. 
Dec. 24 


week. 

Packers’ purchases ............. 45,552 61,007 
BATOCE tO PRCKOFE.« ....2. 2655.0 59,405 55,585 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 43,349 45,660 
Oita escent ch cevitans canes 148,306 162,342 


(Chicago livestock prices below.) 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Dec. 24, 1930: 


Hogs (Soft or oily ho 8 and roast- 
ing pigs exclude 


Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibe.) d-ch..... 8.25@ 8.5 
(180-200 lbs.) gd-c'! 4 8. So a40 
Med. wt. (200-220 ibe.) ga-ch... 8.15@ 8 
aoe ans alk 0 ibe. pccccsecscs 8.00@ 8 
vy. 6 neh... 
(290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch Ae hese 7 
Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 6.75@ 7 
Sltr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch... 7.75@ 8. 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 7.82-222 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
ER ee en 13.25@14.75 








8.30: 


ot 
te 


AABN P 


12.75@13.50 12.75@14.00 
SYTrotr cre rere eee a 75@13.25 10.25@12.75 1 


CHICAGO, E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
Lt. lt. (140-160 lbs. ) gd-ch...... $ 8.25@ 8.50 $ 8.25 


8.40 $ 7.65@ 8.00 $ re 8.00 $ 8.00@ 8.15 

8.30@ 8.40 7.75@ 8.00 70@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.15 
8.40 7oo@ 8.00 4 70@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.15 

5@ 8.35 7.85@ 8.00 7.7 8.00 7.65@ 8.15 
10@ 8.30 Te 8.00 7.65@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 
95@ 8.20 7.7 7.90 7.55@ 7.90 7.50@ 7.65 
85@ 8.10 7.40@ 7.85 7.45@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.60 
7.10 6.50@ 6.90 6.50@ 7.25 6.35@ 7.00 

5O0@ 8.35 ...-- seuss 7.25@ 8.00 8.25@ 8.50 
.97-199 Ibs. 7.51-246 Ibs. 7.57-226 lbs. 7.51-244 lbs. 


12.50@13.50 2. 50@13. = ) 
0400@12.75 9.50@12.50 00@12.50 


SEER, 50's od 6s 4 Ra b:cdda ene 4b. 8.25@ % 75 6.75@10.25 8.00@10.00 6.75@ 9.50 * 00@10. 00 
MPD Seccecndecctcscceece - 6.50@ 8.25 5.75@ 6.75 5.25@ 8.00 5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 8.50 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) : 
MEE: 50¢nkdneanes dees eecccce 13.25@14.75 12.50@13.50 12.50@14.00 12.00@13.50 12.50@13.50 
Ree 10.75@13.25 10.00@12.5 9.50@12.75 9.25@12.50 z 75@12.50 
SE ao. cv en devcd te vets toe 8. 25@10. 75 6.75@10. He 7.75@ 9.75 6.75@ 9.50 25@ 9.75 
SE “Witas den evienscaccuse 6.25@ 8.25 5.75@ 6.75 5.25@ 8.00 5.50@ 6.75 5. 50@ 8.50 

—— (1,100-1,300 LBS.) 

MEE. ewes\ctedenessiseeencud 13.00@14.25 11.25@12. 4 11. 18.50 11.25@13. 4 11.75@13.25 
DE Snbutsssébdewsvivessscces 10.25@13.25 9.00 gt: 9.25@12.50 He 9.25@12.00 
PL cansetasesveceesvcecas 8.00@10.75 7.00 oS 7.75@ 9.50 6.75@ 9:25 7.50@ 9.25 

— (1,300-1,500 LBS.) 

he Sed sen cess saeectasces 12.50@14.00 10.50@11.25 11.00@12.50 11.00@12.50 11.25@12.75 
C0006 06 40etebedousees 9.75@13.00 8.75@10.50 8.75@11.50 9.25@11.25 .00@11.50 
11.25@12.25 10.75@12.00 7 25@11.75 10.25@11.75 11.25@12.25 
8.25@11.25 8.00@10.75 00@10.25 7.50@10.25 8.75@11.25 
8.25 6. 8.00 a 50e 8.00 5.50@ 7.50 6.25@ 8.75 
25 4.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.50 4.50@ 6.25 
7.50 ze 7.00 6.25@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.50 6.35@ 7.00 
sees ‘ 6.25 5.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.35 
ee eS sa 4.00@ 5.25 200 5.00 4.00@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.60 
3.00@ 4.00 2.50@ 4.00 2.75@ 4.00 2.75@ 4.2 3.00@ 4.25 
5.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 
4.0@ 5.65 3.50@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.00 3.25@ 4.75 3.75@ 5.25 
8.50@11.00 10.75@12.25 7.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.00 7.50@10.50 
7. 00@ 8.50 8.25@10.75 5.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 
5.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 8.25 3.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 6.00 
6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.75 
3.50@ 6.00 3.50@ 6.00 3.50@ 6.00 3.50@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 

Lambs (90 Ibs. down): es eba 7.25@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.25 7.25@ 7.90 7.25@ 8.25 
Ry err ere tere 6.00@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.25 
(An wetghés)— Common eeeeee 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.25 5 00@ 6.00 

bax: 8 Wethers 
(90-110 Ibs. )—Med-ch Wineiaiaee oie 4.50@ 6.75 4.25@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.25 2186 SS See errr re 

Ewes: (90-120 lbs.)—med-ch..... 2.50@ 3.75 2.50@ 3.75 2.75@ 3.75 2.75@ 3.85  .......... 
(120-150 lbs.)—-Med-ch. ...... 2 .00@ 3.50 2.25@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.65 .......... 
(All weights)—Cul-com. ...... 1.00@ 2.50 1.00@ 2.50 1.00@ 2.75 1.50@ 2.75 .......... 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 





AC eT LEE Te, 400 10,000 5,000 
ri 300 500 150 
oases cue ves vircevs 300 5,000 100 
eee 150 4,000 250 
RL pect i cea saccs 100 4,000 ecee 
ly... Serre 100 3,000 500 
MI ka «bn causes 34:5 100 400 2,300 
Oe ee ee 200 Te 
PT EE Sov nis wc gaindeds 100 50 100 
Milwaukee ... Dolhee? ekeatae 100 eae 
Denver ... pat 75 500 1,250 
Louisville ..... ie 100 1 eumne 
. _. SAPP rr 200 1,100 100 
EERE 100 3,000 500 
PURO cc cece ccnns cocce 300 
CE ii cn nvcsawess 100 800 100 
ee ha os wick Ct wowace ween 800 400 
SETS oc i cavescce saw: adhe 600 100 
SI oie's 6.6. <<a nincnees 100 200 eens 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


TS dios. cca cdonte 14,000 55,000 23,000 
PN MET 5 n.0.0sa es esa 2,000 8,000 5,000 
ica a si seanrie Vodice 8,000 12,500 11,000 
RO es 5,500 15,000 1,500 
ee STR 2,500 7,000 1,500 
PEN ck ce exeveanes 4,500 10,000 6,500 
See ee 2,500 9,500 5, a 
Oklahoma City .......... 900 800 
1 See 2,500 1,400 6, 000 
pe reer 300 1,400 
Le eee 2,800 8,000 
I i 6s cca et tees 200 500 200 
RSS eS re 1,500 1,900 300 
RWMIOMODOHIS ... cece 800 6,000 1,000 
Pittsburgh 8,000 2,800 
Cincinnati 8,400 200 
cs 7,000 6,200 
Cleveland 8,000 3,600 
Nashville 300 400 





TUESDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


NR iis nis. Chiasson 8,000 34,000 13,000 
Memees- Oy .....sccscccs a x 6,000 
ol eer reir 4,000 500 9,500 
Pe RN Cs eccdeweneda’ 3,500 14,500 2,000 
CONS eer. 2,000 5,500 3,500 
ee TRE 6. oo balk acne 2,500 6,000 3,500 
eras cs oan eee 1,500 7,000 2,500 
Oklahoma City ......... 800 1,200 300 
West Wh 5. .60sc cece Se 500 400 
WES RUMAB oo. sc ¥ine ese 600 2,500 300 
BEES ictidie a picvadous see 300 1,500 1,000 
TOUISVENS: 2... scccssccsrce 100 100 400 
.  ¥ SRR ESAS eee’ 400 1,500 200 
Indianapolis ............ 900 6,000 800 
eee. ee 1,000 500 
CIEE 9 co cevesvieosus 4,000 3,000 300 
TR oka ke 660.05 30000 €0) Peee 400 ¢eee 
WEI 6 hn ks ckeads pen 200 1,600 1,600 
pS, | rrr errr 200 500 neers 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 





CON dio sas. se dean 5,000 15,000 8,000 
Kansas City ....... ea 2,000 4,000 
Sas 6 50 hac hs 8 Moin 3, 5,000 11.000 
St. Louis 1,200 8,500 800 
St. Joseph .. ede iets 3,500 4,500 
Sioux City oa eee 3,500 3,000 
St. Paul ...... eicag.evaces a 6,500 1,700 
Okishomn Olty ....<.6.5 2 600 200 
Fort Worth ee 3! 600 400 
Milwaukee BP ge 1,200 100 
oa on 445 46a snes cake 400 400 
ee eee veen i 200 100 
WH 5555... apvinaae 1 1,000 100 
Indianapolis ............ 400 8,000 200 
ES 5-4 9 < 60's o's a 1,200 1,000 
Cincinnati ....... a oety $i 1,300 1,100 
EE Cd vieidescrsduedecene 00 1,800 800 
RN js ws ws ee 00 1,000 200 
ee re re ete ey 300 


THURSDAY, DECHMBER 25, 1030. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


ND ook ci awae any 3,000 42,000 13,000 
OST Sa esate 2,500 3,500 6,000 
I Sia cuit gcereawks 2,000 12,000 9,500 
NN oon se nies caniviace 1,800 16,500 1,800 
BE OO vk cx cctegasies 1,000 5,000 7,000 
Wie MEY 6 oc ceiicccckes é 8,500 4,000 
ae ee ore 2,200 9,000 5,500 
Oklahoma City ........5 400 600 100 
yo re oo 300 600 100 
reer 600 1,200 100 
OE a aig .nes ct ventana 100 1,600 tae 
WEIN da de’ ccceceses 200 1,000 100 
Sse re 600 7,000 800 
Pittsburgh «kas 4,200 2,000 
Cincinnati 4,600 200 
Buffalo 5,400 2.700 
Cleveland 1,200 1.800 





Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 centers 
Rr week ended December 20, 1930, with com- 
parisons: 














Cor. 

week, 

1929. 
18,145 
16,528 
10,773 
7,713 

6,414 
7,408 
2,056 
eae 5,897 
Philadelphia ............ 1,387 1,493 1,325 
Indianapolis ............ 1,492 1, 1,187 
New York & Jersey City. 9,022 9,769 8,860 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,286 4,762 3,952 
DEE cestubekeseses 3,285 3,594 1,820 
DE "swtascunesdubee 1,725 2,551 2,884 
BE bse snoscsqendeten 101,873 120,236 94,962 
HOGS. 
DED cKioneckteecate gu 131,356 188,948 196,077 
OS 2 re 16,398 24,369 28,977 
Re 42,667 43,559 65,021 
DL é bbecses be sane 34,731 40,448 31,368 
SL. cscs seuccpens 18,537 22,812 25,976 
PE osdesestceses 30,298 27,784 37,047 
EE <enekepiepensiect 4,316 6,153 5,166 
a ee geal 3,760 6,467 
Philadelphia ............ 15,858 19,347 14,640 
dianapolis ............ 25,925 24.698 33,845 
New York & Jersey City. 54,679 52,732 60,252 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,144 6,077 6,147 
CS ES 20,470 19,315 21,656 
| ere 6,929 591 11,870 
BED Rasscwecsucvccsde 406,308 489,593 544,509 
SHEEP. 

Chicago ................. 50,065 60,461 38,747 
Kansas City 22,422 18,207 
DE “Ssh 5600 sabsoneres 28,106 37,321 
Eh oS Vs on Sa bari 6, 4,996 
St. Joseph 19,319 20,536 
Sioux City 19,018 10,048 
PMIEED. © occccce 1,673 1,303 
Fort Worth . 8,109 3,086 
Philadelphia 6, 3,833 
Indianapolis 805 1,195 436 
New York & Jersey City. 69,747 69,773 51,618 
Oklahoma City .......... 5738 1,394 667 
EE ined < 6b sbsa00s 2,560 2,474 1,118 
EE SUdah ackavcssnsee 1,989 4,353 4,398 
EE Giwkuassbebensuy hs 232,506 251,524 196,304 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended December 18, 1930, with com- 
parisons, as reported by the Dominion 
Live Stock Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 lbs. 


Week Same 

ended Prev. week 

Dec. 18. week. 1929 
SD ocak cbabbbe save $ 9.00 $ 8.00 $ 9.25 
PR chanveetecssese 6.75 7.50 s<6 
EE. cGnpenatnneas 6.25 7.00 9.50 
DE Necancsbdesenes's 7.25 6.75 8.25 
eee Ses 5.75 6.00 8.50 
mueeee Albert ......00. 5.25 5.25 7.25 
SS Err 6.00 6.75 8.75 
POE cccccccccescs 5.50 5.50 8.50 

VEAL CALVES. 

NR. s cesckvcanéees $12.00 $13.00 $16.75 
OT Pear es 12.00 12.50 cate 
eee rr 11.00 10.50 14.00 
BE. eb cusecsessoyine 7.75 7.75 9.50 
Edmonton ............. 8.50 8.50 11.00 
errr 6.00 7.00 8.00 
Moose Jaw ............ 7.50 7.50 11.00 
PR Asstarovenees 7.00 7.50 10.00 


SELECT BACON HOGS. 





9.15 
9.10 
8.85 11.10 
8.85 10.80 
8.70 10. 
8.60 10.80 
$ 9.25 $13.00 
8.50 eves 
8.50 10.00 
7.25 10.00 
7.50 10.00 
6.00 8.00 
7.25 9.50 
7.40 Sees 
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HIDE CONSUMPTION DECLINES. 

World consumption of hides in 1929, 
it is estimated, amounted to almost 
80,000,000 pieces, of which slightly 
more than 50 per cent was used in the 
manufacture of sole leather, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. More than 84,- 
000,000 hides were manufactured into 
leather during 1928. 

British India, Russia, the United 
States, China, and Argentina are the 
principal producers of hides, and ac- 
counted for more than 60 per cent of 
the world’s production in 1929. The 
United States, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and France are the main con- 
sumers of these, using about 60 per 
cent of the total amount consumed in 
1929. The consumption of hides dur- 
ing the present year will be smaller 
than in either 1928 or 1929, according 
to recent information. 

For most countries, it should be 
noted, official statistics concerning the 
annual consumption of hides are not 
obtainable, but the estimates available 
are considered reliable. The annual 
production of hides fluctuates consider- 
ably with the consumption of meat. 

The following statement, based on 
reliable estimates and official informa- 
tion, shows the percentage of the total 
hide consumption by the principal con- 
suming countries for 1929. Of the 28 
per cent for “other countries,” 18 per 
cent represented Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Netherlands, 
Poland, and Spain, each consuming be- 
tween 2 and 3 per cent. 


Per cent 

of total 
OS 24.6 
NNN Sc oias se0ses dno 15.2 
United Kingdom ............ 13.0 
ON ES eee Perr 10.1 
OS SS See ee 5.0 
ESE re ee eee 4.1 
Other countyies ......ccsevee 28.0 
1S ESE Ro ny a 100.0 


As a result of the world-wide decline 
in the production of heavier leathers 
during 1929, the consumption of hides 
was 5 per cent less than in 1928. There 
is believed to have been a noticeable 
decline in the demand for the heavier 
types of leathers in late years, but a 
growth in the consumption of the 
lighter varieties. 

This has naturally caused a decline 
in the use of hides and has increased 
the consumption of most types of skins. 
An expansion in the output of lighter 
leathers has taken place in most of the 
important tanning countries, with no 
corresponding growth in the heavy 
leather production. In the United 
Kingdom the manufacture of light 
leathers prior to the war was very 
limited, but at present this is quite 
important. 

erman production of light leathers 
has also grown, and the output in 
France is also much larger at present. 

To illustrate the marked growth, the 
official figures of the United States 
show that the consumption of goat and 
kid skins by American tanneries in 1929 
amounted to more than 55,680,000 skins, 
while the annual consumption before 
the war was approximately 40,000,000 
skins. There has also been a notice- 
able growth in the manufacture of 
lighter leathers in many of the smaller 
producing countries—particularly in 
Europe. 


December 27, 1930. 


BEEF GRADING AT SIOUX CITY. 


Government grading and stamping 
of beef was inaugurated at Sioux City, 
Iowa, recently, under the direction of 
W. C. Davis, marketing specialist of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The service is promised the 
cooperation of the principal slaughter- 
ers at Sioux City, which will make pos- 
sible the filling of Eastern orders for 
graded beef at this market. Heretofore 
such orders have been filled from other 
points where grading was done. 

The work will be done by Harvey 
Huntington, who has been intimately 
connected with the wholesale meat 
trade for more than 15 years, for sev- 
eral years having been manager of a 
wholesale market for one of the larger 
packers. The first grading was done 
at the Swift plant, 17 beef carcasses 
being marked according to grade. The 
government grades. include prime, 
choice, good and medium. 


~~ Yo 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Dec. 20, 1930, were 
as follows: 








At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Dec. 20..... 202,000 616,000 353,000 
Previous week ......... 244,000 669,000 400,000 

- 000 275,000 
00 + 260,000 

,000 214,000 

690,000 312,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week ended Dec. 20 ......ccccccccceccecs 549,000 
PEOVAOUS WOOK 2. cccccncccvcvcercessecones 591,000 

UD scovente ses 00 cnte0nebesapesecthsnceae 695, 
BEE GW 60s 0s 415000004000 0060 8600s T ss ds6 508 787,000 
BONE ccrccpcececesovsencescesccocecssncees 550, 
BD cobs te svowscenesi uns vacebsdoceesteeee 601,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Dec. 20....153,000 471,000 268,000 
Previous week 512,000 274,000 

in ovscacavedh on 215,000 
BEM ocsewessesons ee f ¥ 198,000 
DEE \abnneesonssasecsssea 44 169,000 
BEES scccoccescccesceesve ® 237,000 





CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended December 20, 1930, were 
4,263,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,192,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,358,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to December 20 
this year, 179,317,000 lbs.; same period 
a year ago, 189,092,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended December 20, 1930, 
were 2,867,000 lbs.; previous week, 
2,162,000 lbs.; same week last year, 
4,135,000 lbs.; from January 1 to De- 
cember 20 this year, 158,513,000 lbs.; 
a period a year ago, 209,896,000 

os 


ee 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended December 20, 
1930, were as follows: 








Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
20, 1930...... ee... . MR hancnns 

Dec. 13, 1930...... 27,117 400 27,141 
. 6, 1930...... 9,476 1,000 815 
Nov. 29, 1930...... Ne . err re 
To date, 1930... .1,493,157 690,721 549,443 
Dec. 21, 1929...... 41,766 14,097 56,303 
Dec. 14, 1929...... 63,697 15,061 2,360 
To date, 1929... .2,117,468 580,737 782,773 

fe 


What are the chief points to know 
about in kosher killing of cattle? Ask 
“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Despite the holi- 
day interruption, there was scattered 
trading in the big packer hide market 
this week on most descriptions, estab- 
lishing prices a half-cent lower on 
everything except branded cows. Trad- 
ing reported so far totals around 35,000 
hides for the period. However, a fairly 
well credited report is abroad as the 
week closes that about 50,000 heavy 
and light native cows, dating December 
and still being made, have moved at 
Tee, flat, for both heavies and lights. 

Continued general business depres- 
sion, and especially dullness in the 
leather market, are generally given as 
the most depressing factor in the mar- 
ket at present. Tanners appear to have 
fair sized stocks of raw material and 
are more interested in moving leather, 
even at the low prices obtainable. Con- 
sequently, orders in the market for raw 
materials are rather light, with hides 
available at these prices. 

Spready native steers are quoted 
around 11@11%c nom. About 12,000 
October-November native steers were 
reported at 10c, and 1,000 current 
slaughter extreme native steers at 8c. 

One packer is credited with about 
10,000 branded steers early in the week. 
Butt branded steers sold at 10c, Colo- 
rados at 944c. Heavy Texas steers 
were included at 10c, and light Texas 
steers at 84ec. Extreme light Texas 
og quoted 7@7%4c, top figure last 
pai 

As mentioned above, a late report is 
current that 50,000 December forward 
heavy and light native cows have 
moved at 7'2c, flat. Another packer 
sold 5,000 December light cows earlier 
at 7%c. Branded cows inactive, so far, 
with bids of 7c declined, asking last 
trading price of 7'4c. 

One packer sold 1,800 native bulls 
late last week, another packer about 
6,000 this week, all at 6c for October- 
Novembers and 5'%c for Decembers. 
Branded bulls around 5c, nom. 

South American market higher on 
gold price basis, with exchange fluc- 
tuations accounting for about %c low- 
er c.i.f. New York price. Sales of 
16,000 steers reported late this week at 
$35.25 gold, equal to 12ttc, cif. New 
York, as against $34.371%2 equal to 
12t%c paid last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Small 
packers were about sold up to end of 
year earlier, with last trading at 844c 
for all-weight native steers and cows 
and 8c for branded. However, these 
prices are not representative of present 
market, which is nominally around 7% 
@7%c for native all-weights and 7c 
for branded, Most local killers will 
move their January productions on 
basis of big packer grading and trim, 
salted and graded at a central ware- 
house. Trading very dull, and various 
outside small packer lots of hides avail- 
able, with prices depending upon qual- 
ity of each lot. 

An outside independent packer sold 
light native cows late last week at 7%c. 


COUNTRY HIDES — Country hide 
market weaker, in sympathy with other 
markets. Last reported sales of all- 
weights were at 6c, selected, delivered, 
but market nominally about ‘4c less. 
Heavy steers and cows 54%2@6c, nom. 
Buff weights easy around 54%@6c. Ex- 
tremes generally looked upon as 7c top, 
in view of packer light cows recently 
selling at 7%c. All-weight branded 
4@4'%c, nom. Bulls 3@4c, with some 
reported recently at outside point at 3c. 

CALFSKINS — Trading awaited to 
establish the market on packer calf- 
skins, with market quoted nominally 
around 17c. 

Three cars Chicago city calf, 8/10 
Ib. sold at 1444c, and one car 10/15 lb. 
at 15%c; this was steady on light 
weights and %c down on _ heavies. 
Mixed cities and countries quoted 
around 12%@18c; straight countries 
94%2@10c. Chicago city light calf and 
deacons last sold at $1.10, with mixed 
city and country lots at 75c. 

KIPSKINS— One big packer sold 
about 2,000 December native kips at 
134%c; however, another packer sold 
5,000 December natives at 14c. One 
lot of 1,500 December over-weights 
moved earlier at 12c, and about 300 
branded kips at 10c. 

Chicago city kipskins quoted nom- 
inally around 18c. Mixed city and 
country kips around 10@11c; straight 
countries 84%@9c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
90c; hairless quoted 30@365c. 

HORSEHIDES — Market dull and 
easy, with choice city renderers offered 
at $3.50, ranging down to $2.25@2.75 
asked for mixed city and country lots, 
and countries around $2.00. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 7 
@8c per lb., with sales as low as 6c 
reported in some directins for full wool 
pelts. Big packer shearlings quoted 
around 45c for quality of No. 1’s now 
available, No. 2’s around 25c. Pickled 
skins quoted $2.50@2.75 per doz. asked 
for straight run of packer lambs by 
some packers, with sales recently at 
$2.00@2.25 reported in other directions, 
and outside small packer skins reported 
recently at $1,25@1.50 per doz. Last 
trading in December small packer lamb 
pelts was at 52%c, f.o.b. outside points. 
Country pelts quoted 20c. 


PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 


available at 5@6c per lb.; very little 
interest. Gelatine scraps quote 2%@ 
8c per Ib 
New York. 
PACKER HIDES—As_ mentioned 


previously, one packer sold December 
hides last week at 10c for butt brands 
and 91%6c for Colorados. Some interest 


in the market there at present and 
more activity expected shortly. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Market more or 
less demoralized and trading quiet. Ex- 
tremes generally looked upon as 7c top, 
buff weights 5% @6c. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskins easier. Sales 
of 7-9’s reported at $1.65 and $1.75, for 


collectors’ and packers’, and 20,000 of 
the 9-12’s sold at $2.25 and $2.35. The 
5-7’s are quoted around $1.25@1.30, 
nom. 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, December 20, 1930—Close: 
Jan. 8.00n; Feb. 8.40n; Mar. 8.80n; Apr. 
9.05n; May 9.37 sale; June 9.65n; July 
9.95n; Aug. 10.20n; Sept. 10.37 sale; 
Oct. 10.65n; Nov. 10.80n. Sales 13 lots. 

Monday, December 22, 1930—Close: 
Jan. 8.00n; Feb. 8.40n; March 8.80n; 
April 9.05n; May 9.35@9.40; June 
9.65n; July 9.95n; Aug. 10.20n; Sept. 
10.85@10.44; Oct. 10.65n; Nov. 10.80n. 
Sales 11 lots. 

Tuesday, December 23, 1930—Close: 
Jan. 7.95n; Feb. 8.385n; March 8.75n; 
April 9.00n; May 9.80@9.35; June 
9.60n; July 9.90n; Aug. 10.15n; Sept. 
10.28@10.385; Oct. 10.60n; Nov. 10.75n. 
Sales 18 lots. 

Wednesday, December 24, 1930— 
Close: Jan. 7.80n; Feb. 8.20n; March 
8.60n; April 8.85n; May 9.17 sale; June 
9.45n; July 9.75n; Aug. 10.00n; Sept. 
10.20 sale; Oct. 10.45n; Nov. 10.60n. 
Sales 89 lots. 

Thursday, December 25, 
Christmas Day. No sessions. 

Friday, December 26, 1930 — Close: 
Jan. 7.75n; Feb. 8.15n; Mar. 8.55n; Apr. 
8.80n; May 9.15@9.20: June 9.40n; July 
9.70n: Aug. 9.95n; Sept. 10.17b; Oct. 
10.40n; Nov. 10.55n. Sales 44 lots. 


——e—_ 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Dec. 26, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


1930 — 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Dec. 26. week. 1929. 
Spr. nat. 

CNG... occ0s 11 Quran 2 18n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @10 10 10% 16 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @10 10% 15 
Hvy.butt brnd’d 

CB, coves )10 ei0* 15 
Hvy. Col. strs @ 9% 10 14 
~ on Tex. 

saetei @ 7b 1% @13 
Bend" "a cows. 7b 1% @13 
Hvy. nat. cows i* 844n 134 @13% 
Lt. nat. cows @ Hee 7%@ 8n 184%@14 
Nat. bulls 54@ 6 5%@ 6n 9%@10 
Brnd’d bulls. 414@ 5 Sn 8%@ 9% 
Calfskins ... @lin 174@18n 20% 
Kips, nat....1344@14 15% 19 
Kips, ov-wt.. @12 13 17 
Kips, brnd’d. 10 11 
Slunks, reg.. @90 90 1.00 1.20 
Slunks, hris.30 @35 30 35 


27% 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies, 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. - hE Tn Tin 184 @13% 
Branded .. @ 7 Tn 124%@12% 
Nat. bulls @ 5%n 5%@ 6n 9 9%n 
Brnd’d bulls @ 4%n 4%@ 5n 8ion 
— lin 15 15% 18% 
Sia aod ace @13n 14ax 17 
Siuuke, reg.. @90n @90n = 90 1.00 
Slunks, hris. .25 @30n ‘@30n 20n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. 54@ 6n @6n 10%@11n 
Hvy. cows.. 54@ 6n 6n 104%@1in 
me. seers. 5%@ 6n 6 @ 6% 11%@12 
— es > 7 @7% 138%@14 
wmeawes 3 4n 7 @ 
Calfaxins ae su @10" 10n 144%@15n 
tun rae 9 @ 9%n @14n 
Tight calf .. @75 @7m 1.00@1.10 
Deacons .... @75 @75 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg..40 @50 40 @50 @60n 
Slunks, hris. 5 @10n 5 @10n @10n 
Horsehides ..2.25@3.50 2.50@3.75 3.75@5.00 
Hogskins ... @50 @50 50 @55 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs..45 @55 45 @55 1.25@1.30 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs ....45 @52% 45 @52% 1.00@1.15 
Pkr. shearlgs.25 @45 23 @45 90 @1.05 
Dry pelts ... 6 @8 6 @8 14 @15 


fp -- 
BUILDING A HIDE PACK. 
Do you know how to build your hide 
pack to avoid shrinkage and keep your 
hides in No. 1 condition? Ask “The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 
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Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first three days of this 
week total 14,062 cattle, 3,637 calves, 
38,298 hogs and 28,629 sheep. 


Charles E. Hazard, jr., formerly of 
Armour and Company’s Chicago cattle 
buyers’ office, has been appointed head 
cattle buyer for the company at the 
Sioux City plant. 


Cheering news comes from John W. 
Hall, who after all decided to spend his 
Christmas with his good friends the 
Mayo brothers at Rochester, Minn. 
John is expected home in a week or two. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Dec. 20, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Tast wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 


Cured meats, Ibs. .10,550,000 10,655,000 17,606,000 
Fresh ineats, Ibs. .52,519,000 47,047,000 38,376,000 
EMG, TOS. 2 veccccs 6,171,000 6,527,000 11,455,600 


Edward N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau, who holds 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
U. S. Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
has been appointed state director for 
Illinois of the R. O. T. C. Association, 
and in addition is acting director for 
the entire Sixth corps area, including 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

——&-—_- 


MORRELL’S 1931 GREETING. 

John Morrell & Co. is distributing to 
the public this year through its dealers 
a calendar unusual from an art and 
printing standpoint. Its lithographed 
pages carry an illustration of one of 
the company’s products for each month, 
providing continual interest throughout 
the year. The art work is attractive, 
the food suggestions appealing and the 
historical data interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

In sending out these calendars the 
firm has a good word for its dealers. 
In a greeting accompanying the cal- 
endar, signed by president T. Henry 
Foster, the statement is made that “a 
very important factor in the increasing 
popularity of Morrell food products is 
the high standard of the retailers who 
sell them.” The housewife is assured 
that her patronage of a Morrell dealer 
will be merited, both by the excellence 
of the products and the manner in 
which they are handled. 

fe -- 


PACKERS INSURE EMPLOYES. 

Crocker Packing Co. and Springfield 
Packing Co., Joplin, Mo., have taken 
out a group policy for the protection of 
their employes, the total involved being 
$62,000. The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America issued the policy. 

Amounts ranging from $1,000 to 
$2,000 will be granted to each em- 
ploye, according to the rank or posi- 
tion held. The policy is of the con- 
tributory type, the workers paying a 
part of the premiums and the employ- 
ing company assuming the remainder 
of the cost. 
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In the Good Old Days 


Under this heading will appear 
from time to time items about and 
reminiscences of veterans of the 
meat packing industry. Contribu- 
tions from “Old Timers” are in- 
vited. 

















ROUND THE WORLD VETERAN. 


The teeming millions of India; the 
squalor and odors of China; the languid 
calm of Pacific islands and palm-fringed 
shores; European art galleries; old cas- 
tles; Paris gayeties; the interesting, 
bizarre, pathetic and sometimes grew- 
some sights of foreign lands—what 
will all these cause a meat plant ex- 
ecutive—with eyes, ears and. mind at- 
tuned to packinghouse sights, sounds 
and problems—to think about? 

After half a century in the packing- 
house habits of thinking are not easily 
changed. Will the pot-bellied hogs of 
China and the pampered zebus of In- 
dia cause the meat man’s mind to re- 
vert to the low world price of lard, or 
to the heavy beef forequarters some- 
times so difficult to dispose of profit- 
ably? 

Joseph Burns, retired general super- 
intendent of Swift & Company, will 
soon know. On December 18 he started 
on a cruise around the world, after hav- 
ing been active continuously in the meat 
industry since 1875. 

Born in Belfast, Ireland, in 1862, he 





FORE! 


Joseph Burns, who retired recently as 
general superintendent of Swift & Com- 
pany, had been connected continuously 
with the meat packing industry since 
1874. At the present time he is on a tour 
around the world, When he returns he 
plans to do principally the things he likes 
to do, chiefly play golf. 
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was in 1874, when not quite 14 years 
old, apprenticed to the pork packing 
firm of Coey & Co., Ltd., where he 
remained for five years. 

That he made good is evidenced in 
the fact that when he was 19 years old 
he was transferred to the United States 
plant of the company, located at Keo- 
kuk, Ia. He spent eighteen years on 
this job, during which time he grad- 
uated from practically all of the de- 
partments. When Coey & Co. discon- 
tinued business in 1898, Mr. Burns was 
superintendent of the plant. 

“I then made application for a posi- 
tion with Swift & Company,” he said, 
recently, “and was hired by Louis F. 
Swift. I started with the firm as gen- 
eral foreman of the curing department 
of the Chicago plant. After a few 
months on this job I was transferred to 
South St. Paul, and in the same year 
was appointed superintendent of that 
plant. In 1912 I was transferred to 
Chicago as assistant general superin- 
tendent, and in 1915 was made general 
superintendent, which position I have 
held ever since.” , 

A member of THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER editorial staff who served 
under Mr. Burns many years ago in 
St. Paul has the following to say of 
him: 

“As I look back on those happy years 
under Joe Burns the characteristic that 
now stands out most prominently in my 
mind was his friendliness and natural- 
ness in his personal relations with his 
employes. He was, I believe, more 
happy in the role of their friend and 
equal than he was as their superintend- 
ent. But when the whistle blew his 
loyalty to his employer and his job 
compelled him to become the executive 
—and he was a most efficient one. 

“He demanded the best his employes 
could give to the business. And he 
got results in large measure by means 
that were peculiarly his own. He 
never bullied or blustered. When he 
had something to say, he said it in a 
manner that left no doubt as to his 
meaning, but without offense or bitter- 
ness. 

“His understanding of human nature 
was large. In those under him he was 
able to see to an astonishing degree the 
invisible human qualities that are hid 
from most of us. In no other way can 
the sureness with which he picked his 
subordinates be explained. His ability 
to surround himself with men partic- 
ularly fitted mentally and by experience 
for the work and his very human qual- 
ities explain in a large measure his 
rapid rise in the Swift organization and 
the admiration, and perhaps veneration 
with which he was regarded by his as- 
sociates and friends.” 

The industry as a whole views Mr. 
Burns’ retirement from active business 
with considerable regret, but his host 
of friends are happy to know that he 
is looking forward to many pleasant 
years doing the things he likes to do— 
which after his return he says will 
chiefly consist of playing golf. 
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Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 


i. G-cJAwums; COoMmaNr 


PROVISION BROKERS 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
ird Guano 
We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
American products on 
brokerage basis 





Our 1931 Market Calendar now ready—Price $3.50 each 


Branch Office 
148 State St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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CROSS AND KELLY CODES 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 

SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 


CHICAGO 














HOLIDAY GREETINGS. 

The first instalment of holiday greet- 
ings coming to THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER in the early part of the Christ- 
mas season includes the following: 

J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., Cincin- 
nati; Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co.; 
Nuckolls Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo.; 
Blayney-Murphy Co., Denver; Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago; A. C. Hofmann 
& Sons Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Brandes 
& Trautman, Elmore, O.; H. M. Shul- 
man, Hammond Standish & Co., De- 
troit; D. J. Donohue, general sales man- 
ager Cudahy Packing Co.; Pinkney 
Packing Co., Amarillo, Tex.; John 
Tiedemann, Tiedemann & Harris, San 
Francisco; Morris Dever, manager 
Armour and Company, Columbus, 0.; 
G. L. Childress, Fort Worth Packing 
Co.; W. F. Schluderberg, president 
Schluderberg-Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; G. D. Strauss, president Mem- 
phis Packing Corp. 

Among greetings from brokers and 
traders gratefully acknowledged are 
Chicago messages from J. C. Wood & 
Co., Irvin A. Busse, the Packers’ Com- 
mission Co., E. C. Merritt, tne John W. 
Hall organization, including John Hall, 
Bill Bresnehan and Ed Phee, and L. 
Harry Freeman of Rumsey & Com- 


pany. From Boston comes a handsome 
card from L. E. Griffin, H. G. Davy and 
G. E. Taylor of the P. G. Gray Co.; 
also greetings from Wm. G. Joyce. 
From Philadelphia, the F. C. Rogers 
organization and F. C. Reed & Son. 
From Baltimore, Howard R. Smith. 
From Cincinnati, C. W. Riley, jr. From 
Huntington, W. Va., Herschell Adkins. 
From Toronto, C. A. Pemberton. 

Christmas greetings coming in early 
to the editor of THE NATIONAL PrRo- 
VISIONER are from Secretary of Agri- 
culture Arthur M. Hyde, Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce; Alfred Reeves, general manager 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce; R. C. Pollock, general man- 
ager of the National Live Stock & Meat 
Board; T. A. Connors, head of the meat 
department, Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co.; Clarence Birdseye, inventor of 
the Birdseye quick-freezing process; 
vice president Jacob Moog, of Godchaux 
Sugars, Inc.; Jos. F. Seng of Milwau- 
kee; that old-time cattle butcher and 
story-teller of the early days of Pack- 
ingtown, John N. Carbray, of Los 
Angeles; such well-known names _ in 
the packing world as Frank W. Wad- 
dell, A. L. Eberhart and John C. Cut- 
ting, and a host of others active in the 
trade. 


TRADE ASSOCIATION RELATIONS. 

Philip P. Gott has been made man- 
ager of the Trade Association Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, succeeding Hugh P. 
Baker, who resigned to become dean of 
the New York State College of For- 
estry. Mr. Gott has been acting man- 
ager of the department since Dr. 
Baker’s departure September 1. He 
went to the Chamber as assistant man- 
ager in 1928, shortly after the trade 
association department was established. 
This department was created to further 
the Chamber’s promotion of trade asso- 
ciation work. 
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COLOMBIA, S. A. IMPORT DUTY UP. 


A proposed increase in the import 
duties on meats and other foodstuffs 
has passed the house of representatives 
of Colombia, S. A., and is expected to 
be enacted into law within a short 
time. This includes an increase from 
5e to 29c per gross kilo on meats not 
prepared, smoked, dried, etc.; an in- 
crease from 17c to 38c on meat extract; 
from 5c to 15¢ on pork lard; from no 
tariff at the present time to 19c on 
vegetable lard and from 34c to 38c per 
gross kilo on artificial lard. 





PHILADELPHIA 








NEW YORK 


F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 








F.COOPER ROGERS 
PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Architect 

















Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, 





D. ©. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 


MARKET 


CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading, Wednesday, 
Dece' . 











mber 24, 1930. 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled. 
ta Standard. Fancy. 
Re so secxense 1 7% 18% 
BPE sccccseccs 16% 16% 17% 
BPE crcccccens 14% 15% 16% 
SE. as acpucns 14% 15% 16% 
10-16 range..... 14% obese 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy 
ag MEE 14% 16% 16% 
ED pcpnoucese 14% 16% 16% 
BPE wccccccces 14% 16% 16% 
16-22 range..... 144% nee ar 
SKINNED HAMS, 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
20-19 ..occceccece 16% 18 19 
WZ-146 .. .ccccccce 16% 18 19 
GBS ... .cvsvccee 16% 17% 18 
BOE ccvcvccesd 16 16% 17% 
BBDD™ wcccsiccscs 15% 15% 16% 
BOBS nw cccccccce 14% 13% 14% 
UE. dS ostpeneee 13% 12 ies 
DEED  cosccccions 1 12% 
ED von srecess 12% 12% 
BEES cconccessa 2% 12 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard Standard. Sh. Shank. 
aT escedeschs 10 10 i 
evccescece 9% 9% 10% 
ear 9% 9% 10% 
. sssseeccne 9 9% 10% 
GD cicccceeeh 9 9% 10% 
BELLIES. 
ry 
17 
17 
17 
16% 
1644 
16% 
Rib 
ii 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10 
D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Export 
Standard. Trim. 
7% 
9 
104% 
11 
114 
11% 
11% 
Extra short clears............ 35-45 10 
Extra short ribs.............. 35-45 10 
Regular plates .............. 6-8 9 
Clear plates ..........sseeeee 4-6 7% 
EE HEED xb utluine scoped enemee 7 
Green square jowls........... 8144@ 8% 
Green rough jowls............ 8 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 





LA SALLE STREET 


SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1930. 


Open. High. Leow. Close. 
LARD— 
Dec. ...10.40-30 10.60 10.30 10.50 
Jan. ... 9.30 9.30 9.15 9.20 
TG. on. dae anee 9.10n 
Mar. . 9.10 9.10 9.0714 9.07% 
May . 9.25-30 9.30 9.20 9.25ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SOM, dee cscs 11.25b 
MAF coe eves 11,.62%)n 
a 11.85n 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1930. 


Dec.... 10.50 10.50 9.72% 72% 
Jan. - 9.10 9.10 8.85 8.85ax 
Bs cos cece sae 8.70n 

Mar. ... 9.00 9.00 8.70 8.70ax 
May ... 9.12% 9.12%— 8.85 8.85ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

GEM. 000 ccc 11.25ax 
De ses, abe 11.60ax 
WU. ‘sce sete 11.85ax 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1930. 


LARD— 

Dec. ... 9.25-10 9.32% 9.00 9.0214-05 
Jan. ... 8.70 8.80 8.70 8.75ax 
ee ease eee 8.6714n 
Mar. ... 8.67% 8.72% 8.621% 8.67% 
May ... 8,80-75 8.85 8.72% 8.7714 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

SOR, 266 seve er Sues 11.25n 
May ...11.50 11.55 11.50 11.55 
OEE “se ot0% thaws cage 11.85n 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1930. 


LARD— 

Dec. ... 9.10 9.25 9.0214 9.25b 
Jan, ... 8.82% 8.82% 8.70 8.70b 
WU. cos sence aeee see 8.674n 
Mar. ... 8.80 8.80 8.65 8.67 %4ax 
May ... 8.87% 8.87% 8.72% 8.77% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

Jan. ...11.05 cane elon 11.05 
May ...11.45 11.45 11.37% 11.37% 
July ...11.85 Pye pawk 11.85ax 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1930. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBDR 26, 1930. 
LARD— 








Dec. ... 9.22% 9.62% 9.17% 9.62% 
Jan. ::. 8.70 8.70 869° 8.70 
Feb. as sons gat 8.70n 
Mar. aise ener ones 8.70b 
May ... 8.80 8.85 8.77% 8.85 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Seen owes are 10.80ax 
May ...11.25 11.25 11.05 11.05ax 
July ...11.25 sees seve 11.25 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 
———e—_— 


CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic exports of canned meats 
from the United States during October, 
1930, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were 
as follows: 

Beef 98,984 lbs., valued at $43,611; 
pork, 753,230 Ibs., valued at $270,974; 
sausage, 84,307 lbs., valued at $22,582; 


other canned meats, 160,401 lbs., valued 


at $47,910. 

Shipments of canned meats from this 
country to non-contiguous territory dur- 
ing the month were as follows: 

Alaska—Beef, 14,926 lIbs., valued at 
= sausage, 3,253 Ibs., valued at 


Hawaii—Beef, 11,120 lbs., valued 
at $2,642; pork, 99,062 lbs., valued at 
$14,459; sausage, 90,227 lbs., valued at 
$9,283; other canned meats, 17,285 Ibs., 
valued at $5,047. 

Porto Rico—Beef, 1,882 lbs., valued 
at $646; pork, 15,537 lIbs., valued at 
$2,124; sausage, 55,160 lbs., valued at 
$11,699; other canned meats, 15,487 Ibs., 
valued at $2,257. 


December 27, 1930, 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 

Dec. 24, 1930. Cor. wk., 1929. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1 2. a 2. @&2 & 
Rib roast, hvy. end..20 27 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, It. end...40 30 20 45 35 20 
Chuck roast ........2% 21 16 82 27 2 
Steaks, round ...... 42 38 20 50 40 2 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.40 35 20 40 25 
Steaks, rterhouse.50 40 25 
Steaks, flank .......25 24 16 28 25 18 
Reef stew, chuck....24 20 14 27 22 15 
=> briskets, 


sabe week a ee) oe oe | 
Corned plates ...... 20 18 #10 20 #18 10 
Corned Comes. bnis.28 22 18 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Hindquarters ........ 26 15 34 30 
EAGER. ccccsecves coccecme 15 35 30 
BERWB  . cecsccccccccs 15 10 22 15 
Chops, shoulders ....25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin. .40 50 25 
Mutton. 
tess yaebstsnbenncewe 24 26 
Sea's eoneesene sa rf ee 14 
Should saeaecieceul ‘° 16 
Chops, rib and loin. 3 ee 35 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 20 e* 20 @23 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 20 22 20 @23 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 20 en 20 @23 
ins, 14 and over........ 16 18 19 @20 
ORODS occccccccccvccccccs 24 @ @235 
DD ccc se scvustsees 14 @16 16 ais 
SEND ccc yesvcevcvpocesee 18 @ 20 22 
me Gip's wuta's ode aw ase gis 16 git 
Leaf lard, Taw. ......0s0. 12% @i4 
Veal. 
Hindquerters ...cccsscece 24 @28 35 40 
Forequarters ..........+. 14 16 24 26 
MST os Sis owwsecrenes 25 @28 35 @38 
TERRE occ cesccscccccves 15 18 16 22 
—— pennant weed veer 15 18 20 @22 
DUE Sohn nckssae'sovwn 40 + +4 
Rib and loin chops....... 40 
Butchers’ Offal 
Swett .ccccccccccccce coe 38% g 4 
MN BBE acencccccccscesss 2 2% 
Bone, per 100 Ibs........ 40 @50 
oe oe Per 14 18 
A sahwesteesiseceseeee 12 16 
DOACOMB 2. ccccccccccccce 10 12 





CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago....10% 
Itpeter, 25 bbl. lots, - pee Y.: 


ee 





Dbl. refined granulated........... . 6 6 
Beall CEYBTRIS ..ccccccccccccccee 7 

Medium crystals .........eeeseees 8 

Large os ceaccccseseroesaces 

Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 8% 

Less than 25 bbl. lots *e more. 

Boric acid, carloads, i a ‘: 8% 8\y 
Crystals to powder in bul, -» in 

5 ton lots or more..............+ 9 9% 

In bois. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 

OD, WHE ncnnedeycccesesasidecouceegas $6.60 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, a49 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 8.30 

Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

EE ok ok Ne ASeRAand eee aah ETS ERE st @3.25 
Second sugar, 90 basis..............-++ None 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 

crose and invert. New York........ @ 2 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @4.55 
Packers’ curing sugar. 100 Ib. bags, 

f.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4:05 
Packers’ curing sugar. 250 ‘tb. bags. 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @3.95 








SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 






EE 6 0:8 6060 oes ee 0d ees bes s< 08 13% 16 
GORA MBOR ccs cccccccccssceccccceces 12 16 
CAOTED cccccccccvcccccecoccccsccces 32 38 
EE oo 5 Ssusvnsese5suse esse 4% 6% 

SEE  weoeveess.cssceesdsesesesoees os 16 
BEE in G58 66 a50 000.0500 60560806 600 68 72 
POMBE gs cocccccccesccvcccscceccs 8 24 
EL, SIE os v onc5bbsdueesccuse's 17 20% 
Pepper, Cayenne ..........ceeesees ex 25 
POPPER, FOE .cccccccccccccccccccece 


aii 20 
PPE, WHITER 2 nn cccccscccccccsess 25% 29% 








Dece 


Prime 
Good 1 
Mediun 
Heifers 
Cows 

Hind ¢ 
Fore gq 


Kidn 


Choic 
Medi 
Choic 
Medir 
Choic 
Medi 
Lamt 
Lamt 
Lamt 


Heavy 


Shee 
Shee, 


Pork 
Picn! 
Skin: 
Tend 
Spar 
Back 
Bost 
Bone 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 







Week 
ended 
Dec. 24, 1930 
Prime native steers...... 21 @22% 
Good native steers ...... 19 @20 
Medium steers .......... 17 @19 
Heifers, good .........+. 14 @1s8 
GOWE scccvsccoscscoseaces 9 @12% 
Hind quarters, choice ... @29 
Fore quarters, choice ... @16% 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, No. 1 ...... @35 
Steer loins, No. 2 ...... @33 
Steer short loins, No. 1 @43 
Steer short loins, No. 2. @39 
Steer loin ends (hips) ... @27 
Steer loin ends, No. 2 .. @27 
OW MOREE. voc ces cenanses @18 
Cow short loins ......... @23 
Cow loin ends (hips) @l4 
Steer ribs, No. 1 ....... @26 
Steer ribs, No. 2 AIP ERS @25 
Cow ribs, No. 2 ........ @12 
Cow ribs, No. 3 Pe ree @10 
Steer rounds, No. 1 ..... @lji 
Steer rounds, No. 2 . @16% 
Steer chucks, No. 1 @li 
Steer chucks, No, 2 16% 
Cow rounds 12% 
Cow chucks @uy% 
Steer plates . ‘@l11 
Medium plates . @ 8 
Briskets, No. 16 
Steer navel ends 28 
Cow navel ends ........ @ 8 
HOPG SDAMKS ...ccsccenes @l1 
HiimG GRAMKS ..cccccccce ‘@10 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis @ 
Strip loins, No. 2 ...... @50 
Sirloin butts, No. 1 .... 35 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 .... 23 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 55 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. ‘@50 
eee @30 
Flank steaks ........... @26 
Shoulder clods .......... @12% 


Hanging tenderloins .... @10 


Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs.. @14 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 12 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. 138% 


Beef Products. 










Brains (per lb.) ........ 12 
FEORTUS  vcccccccccccovcve 9 
Tongues, 4@5 .......... @32 
BWOCUTORES 2 ccc cceccces @20 
Ox-tails, per Ib. ........ 15 
Fresh tripe, ne ceenes as 
—. Trmpe,. He. Ge cine 10 

sheehenedeeekeesoe @18 
scaly WOE TD. oe cece @l11 

Lamb. 
Choice lambs ........... 17 
Medium lambs .......... 15 
Choice saddles ......... @22 
Medium saddles ........ @21 
Choice fores @13 
Medium fores @l11 
Lamb fries, per lb. . 4 er 
Lamb tongues, per Ib. .. 16 
Lamb kidneys, per lb. .. @25 
Mutton. 

Heavy SHOOP.. ....ccccrces @i7 
BANG GOUD sc oscccccecs @9 
Heavy saddles .......... @9 
Light saddles ........... bw 
MOAVY TOROD 2c cccsccccse 5 
rere @7 
BECO, BOD vecccedeees @14 
SS eee @10 
POOR. BOO on sccccssccs @ 6 
Sheep tongues, per Ib. @16 
Sheep heads, each ...... @10 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 17 
Pienic shoulders ........ 11 
Skinned shoulders ...... 12 
WOUMMCTIOINE 2c ccccsccsccs @40 
EE UU concen erccs ene @l1 
TS Rie @13 
Sere @15 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 

ML Ce kaw Gadndies ci’e dae @22 
a re eee @10 
ree @l1 
gre ee @ 5 
BUD DOMGS cv asccncsevesss @14 
i Oo Ga @13 
Sear @ & 
Kidneys, per lb. ........ @10 

rer ree @ 7 
Ds a iaidicg ao fo aaa @12 
SRT aa. 5-90 4's'vs 46 art Peace @7 
SED oc oo iate avehieie ie pee @7 
A Se Fee @9 

Veal. 
Choice carcass .......... 15 @16 
Good carcass .........+. 11 @l14 
Good saddles ........... 20 @23 
QOOA TACKS .ecccccsseces 10 @15 
Medium racks ........... @s8 





25 
19 


35 


17 


Veal Products. 
























pO SEARS por @12 12 @l4 
Sweetbreads ..........-- @50 @s0 
CREE FEVERS oo iinidss veces @60 @b) 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... @28 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... @21 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... @19 
Country style pork sausage, smoked..... @26 
Frankfurts in sheep a @19 
Frankfurts in hog casings. @19 
Bologna in beef bungs, choi @li 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice @i15 
Bologna in beef *middles, choice. . @19 
Liver sausage in hog bungs Pa damae @l7 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bung @23 
Liver sausage in beef rounds...... @l14 
BN SI) hin ain 6 obs 0 00006-05004 e608 @16 
New England luncheon specialty....... @23 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... @17 
TONZUC SAUSAGES 2.2.22. cccccccccccvcses @25 
— GAUBAGO cccccscccccccccccccccece @ali% 
Ra Se Pee PERG T eR eke @13 
Polish WOUNERE ccc ccsnercccccsencesese @19 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, > hog bungs.......... 46 
Thuringer Cervelat 21 
Farmer ...esceeees @31 
Holsteiner $3 
B. C. Salami, choice.. 46 
wae Salami, choice, in hog hep @410 
Salami, new condition. @22 
; SE, choice, in hog middles. @38 
Genoa style Salami.. 50 
Pepperoni ..ccccccccccess 35 
Mortadella, new condition py 
Capicolld ...cccccces edeteeuse @51 
Italian style hams ............- re @38 
Virginian RAMS cccccccccccccscccccocces @45 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bol style in beef rounds— 
Small tins, aera $6.00 
Large tins, 1 to crate.........ceeeeeeeeeees 7.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate........seeeveeseceees 7.25 
Tage tins, 1 to CALE... 2. cccccccccccscces 8.25 
Frankfurt style ee in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to cra 75 





Large tins, 1 to =. 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 










Small tins, 2 to crate..........--++. ee | 
Large tins, 1 to Crate... cccecccsceseces 7.25 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings............+..+. @ 7% 
— lean pork trimmings............ @12 
tra lean pork trimmings............- @13 
Neck bone trimmings. ...........ceeeees @ 9 
Pork cheek meat... ....2ccsccccccccsscee 3 @ 6} 
PORK TEWORS ccc ccc ccrccccceccccccccecce 5%@ 6 
OEE “oisecccccccsdatwecnceoveces @ 4 
Native boneless bull meat waneyh. @li1 
Boneless CHUCKS ....cccccvcsccscccccccs @ 8% 
Shank meat a walcmaramedia bse w aon baie 8% 
Beef trimmin 6% 
Beef hearts @ 3% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) . @ 4% 
Dressed canners, 350 ibs. and up.. @ 6% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and u @ 7% 
Dr. —— bulls, 600 lbs. and up. @ : 
Beek CHEMO .ccccccccccccccccseccccs @ 3 
Pork I canner trimmed S§. P..... "151%4@16 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 






quantities.) 
Beef casings: 

Domestic rounds, 180 pack...........-..+. + 2 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack..............+. .29 
Export rounds, wide..........cccccsesees 45 
Export rounds, medium...............-.55 -26 
Wixport rounds, MALTOW........cecccccccsce .40 
We IIo oo oa 6 o.gs ccies oi'eeeussaee x 13 
INO. BD WORGRIEB, .. cccasccccvesscecssccens 07 
No. 1 bungs PP eee 
No. 2 bungs.. leap od en Re Rape Apne paps 12 
Middles, regular 


Middles, selected wide. 


Dried bladders 
12-15 in. wide, flat. 1.90 
10-12 in. wide, flat. 1.60 
8-10 in. wide, Ee het deegcnaeey -80 
OB WR: WEG, BAC. cc ccccccccdcccscccsccee ¢ 55 
Hog casings: 
PERSE. DOE BOD FOB es occ sciccs hisesec ces Bae 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds..............2.25 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds............. 1. 
Wide, per 100 yds. ....ccccccccscssccveves @ 75 
Extra wide, per 100 yds..............e0e00 « 85 
Export bungs LPO | RS AGA ea ae 80 
Large prime DUngs.......cccecssccccvccecs « 20 
MeGinm prime DUNES. ..2cccccsccccccccces 12 
Small prime bungs..............-+++005- .™ 
MERGE, DHE GR in vec ccccieisceesccccnctes 4 
BUOMAMGD onc cnc cccccccccvcreccccseccecce 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Dbl.........6-.-eeeeee $13.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl......... seen 20.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl......... 21.00 
ee SO SS SG SE ee aon 16.50 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl............--00 06s 77. 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 55.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 65.00 


DRY SALT MEATS. 














Extra short ClEArB.....cccccccccccceces @10% 
TR IG WE, o ccccccssctivcccccocues lus, 
Short clear middies, 60-lb. av........... @12% 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs. ...........0565 @11%4 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs..............-. @11% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs............e.00- @11\4 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs... ........e.eeee. @l11L 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs..........sceceses @ 8% 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs..........-.eeeeee @10% 
Regular Plates ...cccccccccccccccccccce 2 8% 
TRGB os ccccecevcceveccescesccccceesece @ 6% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs............ @23% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........... @25 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... @23% 
Pilomles, 4S Ws... ccccccccccccccccces @16 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs.........ceeeeeees @29 
Standard bacon, 6@8 IbS...........+0+- @23 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
Insides, 8@12 Ibs.......ccecccccccece @41 
Outsides, 5@O Ibs......cscceeeeceeeee @31 
Knuckles, 5@9 lbs..........-- @39 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fat @36 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted @u 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted. wees 225 
Cooked picnics, skinned, 2 @2%6 
Cooked loin roll, smoked...........s0++ @41 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Meas PORK, TESTA. . .. a ccsccccccseccces $ @28.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces...... @29.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 30.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... @26.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... @19.50 
BEIGKOE PORK 2c ccccccccccccvccccccvces @2A.50 
TO OE occ ho sccccencedencss bosneee's @20.00 
Plate BOGE .ccccccccccccccsccccccvcece @20.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbis......... @21.00 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.45 @1.47% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.55 @1.60 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.65 @1.67% 
White oak ham tierces............ 2.80 b ier 
Red oak lard tierces...........+..- 2.10 2.12% 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.25 @2.30 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
Highest le natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.o.b. Chicago........++++s+5+ @20 
White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o. _ ee @17% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @16 
= Ag) Rac solid sagheed Wiehe, le 
Péstey, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @14 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard Ofl........eeeeeeveees @13% 
Headlight burning oil.............ee00 @ 9% 
ime winter strained. ....ccccoccccccce @ 9% 
Wxtra winter strained. ....cccscecscecsss @ 9% 
WE BE OEE Ces ps cbcausevecetedcees @ 9 
Wixtea NO. 1. cccccccccccccccccsvccccece @ 8% 
No. i lard. eee @ 8% 
No. 2 lard...... ° 8 
Acidless tallow oil. . 8% 
20 D. CO. T. neatsfoo ‘ 15% 
Pure neatsfoot oil ... 1 
Special neatsfoot il... ..ccececesscees 9% 
Extra neatsfoot Ofl..........ccceeeeeees @ 8% 
No. 1 nentefeot Ol)... .cccccccccccccsccce @ 8! 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 


LARD. 

Prime GtGQM ...ccccccccscccccccces @ 9.25 
Prime steam, 1008€........-++eeeee-s @ 8.45 
Kettle rendered, tierces ............ @10.87% 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y........... 10.12% 
SHORE, TO co weacececavettsteccecdsves 8.12% 
Montreal, 1 THPOOS 6 ioc cccscsicccccccs 10.37% 
Compound, ace. to quantity......... @10.25 

OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. @ 8% 
Ce ER er er ree 9 @9% 
PN Bs EB IG Cli ooo ccccccveceveseve @ 8% 
Prime No. 2 - Ge ov icievcadverciecses @8 
Prime No. 3 ol Chin 6 0:56 66-0 voc sviecedoe @ 
Prime oleo Bree Rony OUTING ons céccvccece 8 @ 8% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 6 
Prime packers’ tallow........eeseeeees 5% rt 4 
No. 1 tallow, 10% [f.£.8....cccscccceee 4% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% [f.£.8.....ccceeeeees @ 3% 
Choice white grease .......eeseeeees @ 5% 
A-White GFease 2... cccscscccccscccvecs 5 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid........ @ 4% 
Yellow grease, 10@15%......sceeeeeeee @ 4 
Brown grease, 40% f.£.8.......e.eeeees @ 3% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley, points, nom., pro ~— Speers 6 @ 6% 
White, deodorized, in bbls., o.b. Chgo. Hie: 9% 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbls...... qeather 94%4@ 9% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b bbecsteaidee 1 @1y% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills......... 7T%@ 7% 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills............ 6 @ 6% 
Cocoanut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. coast 5 @ 5% 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago....,... T4@ 8 
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Dealer Can Develop Small Buyer 
Into a Profitable Customer 


There are many in the meat in- 
dustry who see the passing of the 
butcher shop as such. 

Meats, they say, will be sold in 
a department of the food store, 
which will carry a full line of 
foodstuffs. 

This may come to pass, and probably 
will, for many women are too busy 
these days to spend time shopping in 
the butcher shop, the grocery store, the 
bakery and the fruit and vegetable 
store for their daily food needs. 

THis trend toward the food stores is 
evident on every hand. Meat retailers 
and grocers are combining. Meat 
stores are stocking groceries and gro- 
cery stores are adding meat depart- 
ments. 

But, on the other hand, progressive 
meat dealers who operate exclusive 
meat stores and who, by modern mer- 
chandising methods, are making money 
and expanding, are not difficult to find. 

The methods of one such small dealer 
are described in the following article. 
Meat retailers who are finding competi- 
tion severe and profits scarce will be 
interested in the service this dealer 
renders. 


Service and Profit 
By Willis Parker. 

When a customer asks for five cents 
worth of sliced bacon, the average 
butcher feels like tossing her out the 
door; he’s “regusted.” Such small pur- 
chases are characteristic of apartment 
house neighborhoods, but August 
Aibner, who operates a small butcher 
shop in Denver, Colo., welcomes the 
small buyer. She receives from him 
as large a smile as the woman who 
buys a $1.50 roast. 

“You never know when the customer 
who buys in small amounts, will unex- 
pectedly ask you for a large meat 
order,” he says. “If, on the first inter- 
view, when she asks for five cents worth 
of sliced bacon, you intimate that you 
think she’s cheap and that you don’t 
care for that class of trade, she may 
never come back. And one never knows 
what amount of future business he may 
have lost. Furthermore, it is possible 
to take a customer who habitually buys 
in small amounts and educate her to 
buy in large amounts—make a good 
customer of her. 

“We have accomplished this among 
many of our customers during the past 
few months, since we purchased this 


shop. It is through the development 
of such customers and making the place 
congenial to new customers whose 
potential buying power we don’t know 
that we have been able to more than 
double our sales volume in less than 
six months.” 
Good Profit in Small Orders. 


Some of his success is due to the 
average high intelligence of apartment 
house dwellers, Aibner says. And, he 
declares, because of their intelligence, 
even though they are in moderate 
financial circumstances, apartment 
dwellers can understand the merchant’s 
explanations of the costs of doing busi- 
ness and the other factors that enter 
into the retail price of meats. 

In other words, they understand what 
is meant by overhead, gross profits, net 
profits, etc. They are people who, as a 
rule, are well educated, read the news- 
papers and, therefore, are acquainted 
with the financial situation throughout 
the country and the various factors that 
control the costs of food products. 


“We find it takes few words to make 
a customer understand that the price 
of a small piece of quality meat is 
right,” Aibner asserted. “This makes 





it a pleasure to deal with them even 
though at times their purchases are 
small. 

“Another thing we like about apart- 
ment house trade is that most of these 
customers want quality goods. The 
size of the cut and its price are not so 
important in their estimation. Most 
of the women folks are not experienced 
cooks. Their knowledge of meat cook- 
ery is limited to frying. And, because 
of their lack of cooking experience, it 
is evident that a piece of meat must 
have quality and reflect this quality 
when it has passed through many 
vicissitudes in the course of prepara- 
tion and is served. If it is good when 
eaten, that’s all that the customer asks. 
The price may have been high, but it 
was GOOD. 

Courtesy and Service First. 

“The average experienced housewife 
can take a cheap cut of meat—a large 
quantity for a small price—and through 
her culinary skill implant a certain 
amount of quality in it. Handling such 
customers means considerable haggling 
about prices. But the average apart- 
ment house dweller does not have this 
experience and she must have good 
meats for satisfactory results. 


Small Buyer Always Welcome. 


“We handle more quality meats than 
cheaper cuts, and, even though the 
average unit sale is small, we make 


“eRe 


THERDB ARE OPPORTUNITIES FOR MODERN NEIGHBORHOOD STORES. 
Some food merchandising experts see future food buying concentrated in the food 


store which will carry a full 


line of foodstuffs. Others predict that as our cities 


grow the central shopping district will become less important in food selling and 
that the smaller neighborhood stores will do most of this business. 

But whether a store is large or small there are certain fundamental business 
principles which cannot be ignored if success is sought. Among these is courtesy 


at all times, whether the customer is a large or small buyer, an 
chandise that will please the housewife and cause her to come back for more. 
small meat retailer may be up against stiffer competition, but there may always be a 
place for the small store that serves a little better and makes a greater effort to get 


customers and keep them through superior products and service. 


a quality of mer- 
4 The 
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the small purchaser feel just as wel- 
come in our store as we do the large 
purchaser. We endeavor to develop the 
small purchaser into a quantity pur- 
chaser, as far as her storage facilities, 
the size of her family and the limits of 
her pocketbook will permit.” 

Another merchandising plan followed 
by Aibner is that of giving his shop 
the appearance of being rushed with 
business all day. Among the fixtures 
is a modern refrigerated display case, 
but it is not kept overflowing with 
sliced meats. Just enough cuts are put 
in it to make a good display and not 
more than can be disposed of in a few 
hours. 

Behind the case are the customary 
cutting blocks, but they aren’t kept 
clear of meats as in so many shops. 
Wholesale cuts are scattered in an ap- 
parently haphazard manner on the 
blocks to give the impression that 
Aibner and his assistant have been so 
busy waiting on customers they haven’t 
had time to put them away. 

“We find the public likes to patronize 
a shop that seems to be busy at all 
times,” he explained. “Some customers 
prefer fresh cut meats. We never hesi- 
tate to make a cut if a customer wants 
it.” 

Aibner was watched while he waited 
on two customers who came in, one 
after the other. The first wanted a 
soup bone. She was a young woman 
and probably there were only her hus- 
band and herself. The bone she pur- 
chased was not much bigger than her 
two fists, but Aibner was just as courte- 
ous and thoughtful of her needs as he 
would have been with a customer buy- 
ing a couple of dollars worth of goods. 
“Want a little parsley with it?” he 
inquired. Then he asked if she wanted 
him to “crack” it for her, which he did. 

The next customer was an older 
woman. She purchased one slice of 
ham. “Want me to cut it in two for 
you?” he asked and he proceeded to do 
a job that the most inexperienced 
housewife could do with almost any 
kind of a knife. And, apparently both 
customers left the shop well satisfied 
with the service they had received. 

—q—__ 


SELLING REINDEER MEAT. 


Reindeer meat sold at wholesale at 
9c per pound in Seattle recently, 500 
carcasses moving at that price, accord- 
ing to Ernest Walker Sawyer of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior. The 
hides, which it is said are suitable for 
glove making, were sold at $1.85 each. 

A plan for cooperative marketing of 
the animals in order to establish a uni- 
form price is suggested by Mr. Sawyer, 
who said that Alaska can furnish the 
American consumers with many thou- 
sands of reindeer annually. Canada 
purchased 3,000 head of reindeer in 
Alaska a year ago and moved them 
into the Yukon territory. This herd 
soon increased to 5,200 head. 
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Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 




















CROWN ROAST OF LAMB. 


There is no meat cut that is more 
delicious than crown roast of lamb 
properly prepared and cooked. Distri- 
bution of the following recipe, from the 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, among your 
customers should be valuable in increas- 
ing the popularity of this cut. 

The following stuffing is for a 16- 
rib crown: One pound fresh mushrooms, 
5 tablespoons butter, 1 cup chopped 
celery, 1 cup chopped parsely, %4 cup 
chopped onion, 4 cups fine dry bread 
crumbs, 1% teaspoon salt, dash of 
pepper. ; 
In order to make more space in the 
center for stuffing have the meat dealer 
pare down the fat covering over the 
chops to about % in. in thickness. Have 
the crown made without a ground meat 
filling. It cooks more quickly without 
a filling and keeps its shape just as 
well if carefully made and handled. 

To prepare the crown for roasting, 
wipe the meat with a damp cloth, 
sprinkle with salt, pepper, and flour, 
and protect the bare rib ends with 
pieces of raw potato. Set the crown on 
a rack in an open roasting pan. Be- 
gin roasting in a hot oven (480 degs. 
Fahr.), sear the meat for 20 to 30 min- 
utes, then reduce the heat quickly to 
very moderate (300 to 325 degs. Fahr.). 
If necessary open the oven door a few 
minutes to reduce the temperature. Or- 
dinarily a crown roast will require 1% 
hours, including searing time, when 
these oven temperatures are used. Do 
not cover the meat and do not add 
water to it. The lean meat at the base 
of the crown may need occasional bast- 
ing with pan drippings. 

Shortly before the crown roast is 
done combine the ingredients of the 
stuffing as follows: Cook the mush- 
rooms in the butter in a heavy skillet, 
partly covered, for 5 to 10 minutes, 
scoop them out and set aside. In the 
remaining liquid cook the celery, pars- 
ley, and onion for a few minutes. Stir 
in the bread crumbs, salt, and pepper, 
add the mushrooms, and mix all to- 
gether thoroughly. Set the skillet of 
stuffing in the oven to heat piping hot. 
Lift the crown onto a hot platter, pile 
the hot stuffing into the center, replace 
the potato caps with paper frills, and 
serve at once with gravy made from the 
pan drippings. 


MODEL STORE IN DES MOINES. 


A model store illustrating the most 
modern developments in arrangement, 
equipment, and stock in the retail gro- 
cery field was opened in Des Moines, 
Ia., December 5, under the joint 
auspices of the U. S. Department of 


Commerce, the Des Moines Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association and local committees 
of wholesalers. The store is fully 
stocked, but offers no goods for sale. 
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It is to show retailers how economy in 
operation may be combined with 
efficient arrangement. 

Among the points illustrated is the 
desirability of eliminating counters and 
substituting the island arrangement, 
thus throwing the entire current stock 
open to inspection. The customer is 
exposed to a maximum sales appeal by 
the arrangement of the store. Staple 
goods and the wrapping counters are at 
the rear. Reserve stock is stored in a 
back room to prevent overcrowding of 
the shelves. 

In Louisville, Ky., and Jacksonville, 
Fla., similar demonstrations have re- 
sulted in dozens of grocery stores being 
remodeled and merchandising methods 
improved to meet modern competitive 


conditions. 
Se ieee 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

_A. C. Casner, Del Rey, Cal., has sold 
his meat market and grocery to Ben 
Swanson. 

The Lewis Market has engaged in 
the meat and grocery business at 1347 
Tulare st., Fresno, Cal. 

S. Coleman has been succeeded in 
the meat business at 419 North st., 
Taft, Cal., by C. T. McAdams. 

Ed Styles, Allegan, Mich., has opened 
a meat market and grocery. 

_Albert P. Miller, jr., has succeeded 
his father, Albert P. Miller, in the meat 
and grocery business at 201 Univer- 
sity ave., Palo Alto, Cal. 

Rose & Co. have engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at 1460 East San- 
ta Clara st., San Jose, Cal. 

A. Erlanson has engaged in the meat 
business at Kearney, Neb. 

James & Tony Lococo are erecting 
the Grand Central Market on the corner 
of Ninth and L sts., Lincoln, Neb. 

H. J. Drewes & Co. have opened a 
butcher shop at 8088 24th st., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Fotinos Brothers have opened a 
butcher = at 489 Bryant st., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

J. L. Beckius and H. E. Callender 
have purchased the meat and grocery 
department of the Callender Depart- 
ment Store, Stapleton, Neb. 

Claude Brey has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at Avoca, Neb. 

The American Cash Market has been 
oneeet at 11831 Livernois ave., Detroit, 

ich. 


John Riggs has sold his meat and 
grocery business at 6001 30th st., De- 
troit, Mich., to Frank Patay. 

John F. Klota has opened the River- 
dale Market at 5649 Grand River ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Hugo Lindberg, 1st & Kincaid sts., 
Mt. Vernon, Wash., is adding a meat 
market to his grocery store. 


The Boudiette Grocery & Meat Store, 
— Minn., has been destroyed by 

re. 

The butcher shop of George Swanson, 
Springfield, S. D., has been damaged 
by fire to the extent of about $5,000. 

Joe Ruden, Wakonda, S. Dak., bought 
the Rold Meat Market. 


Erwin Leach has opened the new 
Cash Meat Market in the Leach Build- 
ing, Greenwood, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed Anderson purchased 
The Luck Meat Market, Luck, Wis., 
formerly occupied by W. O. Weed. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
Nathan Strauss, Inc., opened a new 
market on Dec. 19 at 539 Park st., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


L. M. Lester, beef department, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, spent a few days 
in New York during the past week. 


Visitors from Chicago to Armour and 
Company, New York, during the past 
week included vice president F. A. Ben- 
son and E. L. Lalumier, vice president 
and comptroller. 


General superintendent J. Burns, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, visited 
New York for a day before sailing on 
the s.s. Belgenland on Dec. 18 on a 
round-the-world cruise. 


The Hygrade Food Products Corpor- 
ation have fully equipped and ready for 
operation on Dec. 29 another in the 
chain of demonstration packaged meat 
stations. The new outlet is located at 
6 Valley st., So. Orange, N. J. 


W. J. Neumann, secretary, Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., who makes his _head- 
quarters at the Louis Meyer branch, 
Brooklyn, will leave New York a few 
days after Christmas for Pinehurst, 
N. C., where he will spend a couple of 
weeks, later going to Aiken, S. C. 


As a further convenience to its em- 
ployees, both plant and office, the New 
York Butchers’ Dressed Meat Company 
established a fine cafeteria in its new 
building, and on December 24 a little 
Christmas party and official opening 
of the cafeteria was participated in by 
the office employees. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended December 20, 1930, were as 
follows: Meat— Brooklyn, 325 Ibs.; 
Manhattan, 253 lbs.; Queens, 85 lbs.; 
total, 663 lbs. Fish—Queens, 6 lbs. 
Poultry and Game—Brooklyn, 115 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 265 lIbs.; total, 380 Ibs. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Dec. 24, 1930: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON, NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEDRS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
ice ... $19.00@22.00 
ones 17.00@19.00 
EER. “hanbb ons) ssescsnnn0sss6s0s0s0 EEEIEO, «= Ssdswcccne § 8 «—s_ s w N S 4000 









as (550-700 Ibs. ) : 
oice 


seeeeeeee 














eS anon 17.00@20.00 
SHO SRAR ARES ¢ 14.00@17.00 





18.50@21.00  19.00@20.00 
16.00@18.00  15.00@18.00 


STEERS (700 Ibs. up) 

Seveseces 16.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 17.50@20.00 18.00@19.00 
14.00@16.00  16.00@18.00  16.00@17.50 15.00@17.00 
11.00@14.00 14.00@16.00 12.50@15.00 12.00@14.00 

9.00@11.00 13.00@14.00 11.00@12.50 = wcccccvece 
11.00@12.00 12.50@13.00 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
Medium .. ecccccccccce 10.00@11.00 11.50@12.50 10.00@11.50 10.50@11.50 
MBO ccccccccccccceseccccccccccces 9.00@10.00 10.50@11.50 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.50 
a Noe pe Calf Carcass 
Choice 15.00@16.00 17.00@19.00 18.00@22.00 17.00@18.00 
13.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 
11.00@13.00 138. -0@ ry 00 12.00@15.00 12. pos try 00 
9.00@11.00 11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 
(Rn sisthucens .-suadeusaas’ — “Dehpadeeeee 
11.00@13.00 14.00@15.00 11.00@13.00 2 00@13.00 
9.00@11.00 12.00@14.00 10.00@11.00 00@12.00 
9.00 11.00@12.00 8.00@10.00 10. 00@11.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
14.50@16.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 
12.00@14.50 14.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
10.00@12.00 13.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 
16.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
14.50@16.00 15.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 
12.00@14.5 14.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
10.00@12.00 13.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 
13.50@14.50 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
12.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 
7.00@ 8.00 9.00@10.00 8,00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 
6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.00 Hee 8.00 
4.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 
INS 
8-10 Ibs. av 15.00@18.00  16.50@17.00  17.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 
10-12 Ibs. av. .-. 15.00@17.00 16.50@17.00 15.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 
12-15 Ibs. av - 15.00@16.00  16.00@17.00 —14.00@16.00 —_15.00@16.00 
16-22 Ibs. 13.50@14.50 13.50@15.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
i x. Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 1 kt errr ree 13.50@16.00 12.50@14.00 
PIONICS:" 
CP Cc cccnivasebsaaupes Re Che RAED ends sieve 11.00@12.00 


48 I  RROe EE es lL re ee 16.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 
SPARWRIBS: 
PET SEE chavcncosedncdscceseveces DD >) ‘Subeadenks .- ( spocecuhia: -> Ganavebean 
—— 
eeeocverscccccsceces Seoesenese ee © Coie teseen” Aakbawbens ~~ ( Seueeakwenls 
=. eeececccccece ceccccce eccces eeses 12: 0001200 iwiweseaee” > eedpeseces 


(1) Includes heifer yearlin, Oi 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. (2) Includes ‘“‘skins on’’ 


at New York and Chicago. 


Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Lyons Sausage Co., Portland, 
Ore., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $4,000. 


The plant of the Alvarado Cotton 
Oil Mill Co., Hillsboro, Tex., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

Perth Amboy Dressed Beef, Inc., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., has been incorpo- 
rated; capital stock of 100,000 shares. 

Banfield Bros. Pkg. Co., with head- 
quarters at Tulsa, Okla., contemplates 
an addition to its Lake Charles, La., 
branch house. 

The Cleveland Hebrew Sausage 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, O., has 
been incorporated with 200 shares of 
stock. Incorporators are August G. 
Gardner, H. A. Rocker, S. Goldstein. 

The plant of the me, ig Perry 
Packing and Provision Co., Perry, Ia., 
has been opened. Jens Jensen is the 
new president; F. W. Bailey is vice- 
president; B. A. Golden is secretary, 
treasurer and manager. 

The Bookey Packing Co., Des Moines, 
Ia., recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000, has begun operations 
at its plant at 18th st. and Scott ave. 
For the present the company will con- 
fine its activities to beef, veal and 
lamb, according to Harry Bookey, presi- 
dent, and will kill 100 cattle, 25 calves 
and 25 sheep weekly. 

fo - 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Dec. 20, 1930, with comparisons: 
Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Dec. 20. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses. . 7,552 9,451 7,582 
Cows, carcasses... 1,009 866 855 
Bulls, carcasses.. 171% 241 212 
Veals, carcasses.. 13,520 11,252 12,12 
Lambs, carcasses. 35,175 3,484 26,214 
Mutton, carcasses. 3,414 3,199 3,858 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 300,060 293,500 299,128 
Pork, Ibs. ......2,645,993 2,495,998 2,998,842 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle ... 9,769 8,860 
Calves 14,240 11,871 
Hogs 


52,732 60,252 
69,773 51,618 





PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Dec. 20, 1930: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Dec. 20. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,144 2,393 2,066 
Cows, carcasses ...... 742 872 1,019 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 270 288 801 
Veals, carcasses ...... 2,108 1,618 1,707 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 13,123 14,924 10,822 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,007 1,204 1,595 
Ws sens ceesece 600,915 684,909 641,518 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle 1,493 1,325 
Calves 2,418 1,765 
Hogs 19,347 14,640 
Sheep 833 8,833 





BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Dec. 20, 
1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. Drsd. meats: Dec. 20. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,191 2,337 2,171 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,662 484 1,788 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 19 21 89 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,619 1,384 1,231 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 17,652 22,742 16,196 
Mutton, carcasses .... 979 1,213 901 
Ok eee 552,884 455,332 628,275 
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Routed b ry this 


Good sausage demands good casings. You 
can’t have one without the other. That’s why 
Wilson & Co. have developed a new paraffined 
container that keeps hog casing as prime and 
tempting looking as when we first pack them. 


There’s no waste to these prime, uniform 
quality casings —for this new container pre- 
vents rust and discoloration. 

If you want to build good will; if you want 
to be sure that the sausages you make look 


~ al en, 
WILSON & CO. 





CHICAGO 


ASK FOR THE CASINGS IN THE ~~ ~~ CARTON 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


of Good Hog Casings 





N ew Container 


as tempting and appetizing as they really are 
—buy Wilson’s Selected Prime Hog Casings 
packed in the New Wilson Paraffined Fibre 
Container—in convenient I-lb., 5-lb. and 10-Ib. 
sizes. They will save you money, and make 
customers for you. One trial order will prove 
more than a wilderness of words. Get the 
proof from the use. 


WHAT DO THEY LOOK LIKE? 

Mail Coupon for FREE Sample! 
SSSS ESTOS SESE SZ STS OHSHEBHE DOD 
WILSON & CO., Chicago, Illinois sat 
Send me, without obligation, a free sample of the Wilson’s 


New Fibre Paraffined Container — the “life preserver” of 
sausage casings. 


I a ee Ee ee ee eee 
PO ERLE Se Pee OOS eR passe 


City... Las oe ee Se Cee ee Sit 50 0 eect 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium bined feodee 


at 


Cows, an 
Bulls, cutter, medium..... ‘ 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice..........++++ $10.00@12.50 
Vealers, medium ..........0eseeeeeee 7.00@10.00 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 











DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy...........++++ -ooe @22 










Choice, native light.. @24 
Native, common to fair @20 
icant DRESSED BEEF. 

Native steers, 21 
} ye choice year _, 23 

Good to choice heifers 17 19 
Good to choice cows. 12 14 
Common to fair cows 8 11 
Fresh bologna bulis....... oe) 10 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. 
No. 1 ribs..... eveccesecs 24 26 
No. 2 ribs......... cccees 23 
No. 8 ribs...... ccccccooehe 20 
No. 1 loins........ escced 32 
No. 2 loins...... cccccscene 27 
No. 8 loins.......... ee > | 25 
No. 1 hinds and ribs.....21 28 
No. 2 hinds and ribs.....19 23 
No. 3 hinds and ribs.....16 18 
No. 1 mds...... cocsse 18 
No. 2 rounds...........+ 15 16 
No. 8 rounds.........++. 14 
No. 1 chucks..........++ 18 
No. 2 chucks..........++ 16 17 
8 chucks..........+- 15 16 
BOBMES cccccccscccsccce 9%@10% 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 Ibs. avg.......+ ovececs 22 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. AVE. ..-.eeeeeeees 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg......-+++++--60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg........++++--65 
Shoulder clods .......... ccccccccccccceedD 
DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 
Prime veal ........ eocccceccccccececes 26 28 
Good to choice veal..........-.+++ rer - | 25 
Med. to common veal........ ececcecece 15 21 
Good to choice calves..........seeeeee 18 22 
Med. to common calves.........+..++ «+14 18 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 







Lambs, 23 
Sheep, good .... il 13 
Sheep, medium ......cceeecceseeeeseees 7 10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. = @17 


Pork tenderloins, fresh...............++ @43 
Pork tenderloins, frozen...............+- 35 @40 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg........ 19 @20 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs......... 13 @14 
Butts, boneless, Western............... 18 @19 
Butts, regular, Wiieen., iieueieecesnee te 15 @16 
Hams, Western, fresh, 7a Ibs. avg.18 @19 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg. -26 @27 
——, — Western, fresh, Cas ‘Ibs. 

side tbbewbhbeebsdecdees «ate 14 @15 
Pork. _- ey ON a 18 @19 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean...... 10 @l11 
CURD, DED sid i cincccicoscevssccoces 13 @14 

SMOKED MEATS. 

Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg............-0505- 26 @27 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg...............4. 25 @26 
BEGG, BREPEG TOG, BVG. oo 2 0cccccecceces 24 @25 
Picnics, 8G Ibe Ibs. — ieaiswabevecss ss ame 17%@18 
OREO, SED BN DUB e cc cvccccccccocces 16%@17 
Rollettes, Sa0 ibs. “ae Leese nene wean 17%@18% 
Es 5 oes po cer ahesncwn eee 30 @32 


Beef tongue, heavy...............ss.6+ 34 @36 
@u 


Bacon, boneless @21 
Pickled bellies, "s@io TRG. VB. 2c cecccce is @19 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 26c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’ = seven 40c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ..............+. 70c a pound 
sae rel WORE seccccccscvesconcn $1.00 a pair 
ee Orr eee 18c a pound 
Mutton Sideewe ececee occcececseces +» lle each 
TACOS, WORE. ccccccecseccccevccccoce 40c a pound 
Dt: ClctwnhheWuuusgiupese esau Oe 20c a pound 
Beef “ ~ ped SRREIIE, 2 0d'0i csvsivess 32c a pound 
COROCnaNeeevecserecoeeee 10c a pair 
BUTCHERY’ FAT. 
BOD Bat .nccccccccccccvccccccccccoccce @s 
BENS 0 hs 0swuensenescenysessoe wees @ 1% 
Edible suet ....ccccccscoccccccccesecccs @4 
DE GEES ccc cess cvescosccavevensovcce @ 2% 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-12% 12%4-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...14 1.80 1.90 2.10 3.00 
Prime No. 2 veals...12 1.60 165 1.85 2.75 
Buttermilk No. 1....10 1.45 155 1.75 .... 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 8 1.20 1.30 1.50 


Branded Gruby ....- 6 §.75 .80 1.00 1.40 
Number 3 ........++ 4 .50 55 -70 .80 
BUTTER. 

Creamery, extra (92 score).......++++++ @30% 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score)........ 26% @28 
Oreamery, seconds (84 to 87 score)..... 2414 @26 
Creamery, lower grades.........+++++0+ 23 @24 

EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 





LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express.. 
Fowls, Leghorn, fancy, via express. 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to ga 
Western, to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...23 





60 
Western, 48 4 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...20 3 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...19 20 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, == 18 @19 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb...17 @18 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to al deal to —~ fd 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, 1b...26 
Western, 48 to 5a Ibs. to dozen, lb. +123 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...20 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, WD.0 





Ducks— 

Maryland, prime to fancy............ 20 @24 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib...........+.+. 40 @55 


Chickens, fresh, 12 4 aa prime to lee 
Broilers, under 17 1bDS.........+ee0+0+ 28 @32 


Turkeys, fresh—dry sight to pas 


Young toms .....ccccccsccccccccsecss 35 @40 
Young hens .......ccsccccesecccceces 35 @40 
Fowls, frozen—dry, pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per lb........ 26 @27 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib........ 23 24 
Western, 483 to 47 Ibs., per Ib........ 21 @22 
—_@——__ 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
December 18, 1930: 
Dec. 12 13 15 16 17 18 
Chicago ..31% 31 30 29% #29 28% 
N. Y. ..33 82% 31% £31 30 30 
Boston ..334% 33 81% 31% 30% 30% 
Phila. ...34 33% 32% # £32 81 31 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
30 22% #2 29 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1.— 

Dec. 18. week. year. 1930. 1929. 
ant 26,682 25,028 28,898 3,031,718 3,172,210 
. ¥.... 54,895 64,877 438,855 3,551,609 3,546,645 
Bostoa. 10,457 12,116 7,770 1,010,015 1,138,208 
Phila.. 19,203 293 21,275 12,863 863 1,080,489 1,132,377 


Total 110,827 827 123, 296 93,386 386 8,673,831 8, 8,989,530 530 
Cold storage movements (lbs.): 


28% 28 





Same 
In Out Onhand week-day 
Dec. 18. Dec. 18. Dec. 19. last year. 


Chicago ... 20,571 367,107 16,864,410 17,087,723 
New York.158,707 123,184 7,823, 10,924,532 
Boston .... 14,175 58,898 5,162,815 6,276,619 
Phila. ..... 5,400 16,814 1,404,797 3,784,513 


Total ...198,853 567,003 31,255,945 38,073,387 








December 27, 1930. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 









ex vessel Atlantic and Gulf ports.. @34.00 
Ammonium sulphate, double . 
per 100 lb. f.a.s. New York.. 1.60 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit.. 3.00 
Fish ae ee dried, 11% ammonia, 10% 
fish factory....... 4.10 & 10c 
Fisk guano, , ay 13@14% ammo- 
Mie, 109D.D. PB. Tnncccccccccsccces 3.75 & 10c 
Fish — idulated, 6% i 
3 P. o.b. fish factory... .3.50 & 50c 
= Nitrate in ord 100 Ibs. spot.. @ 2.02 
Tre ground, > —, 
ite BD. Be Wes cscccccnccssces 8.25 & 10c 
Tankage, unground, *S@i0% ammo. .2.90 & 10c 
Phosphates. 
Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, ci. Dbudesenndue eas s @21.50 
Bone meal, raw, 44% and 50 bags, 
ee Ms Munn 50406s649 0si0008 6600 @24.50 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% Fits ie sages @ 8.50 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, _ OMe ccc 12.65 
Kalnit, 14% DUK, DOF COM. .ccccocves 9.70 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 37.15 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 48.25 
Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground........... 65 
Cracklings, 60% unground........... g -70 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round oo * ponet, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
leces 


EP BD BONES on cecscuscescssece 95.00@125.00 
Flat shin — avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 

eg RAE rr 85.00 
Black or striped hoofs, per a 45. 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton...........00005 70.00 
Thigh oo avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 

ee rere @ 90.00 
Horns, scouting SD GTOER. cccccecce 75.00@200.00 


Lincoln Farms Products 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


a 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
ONice: 407 E. Sist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, le. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment. Results talk! San 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0118-0114 


“MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 
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Alphabetical Index to Volume 83 


EXPLANATORY.—tThis gives alphabetically the principal articles and items which have Spmearet the past six months. The 


features which are published regularly from week 
regular features, weekly reviews, etc., 


to week are, 
referred to are as follows: 


for obvious reasons, not indexed. The 


Chicago Live Stock Review, Chicago Provision Market, Kansas City Live Stock Review, St. Louis Live 
Stock Review, Omaha Live Stock Review, Reviews on Provisions and Lard, Oleo and Neutral Lard, Weekly 
Exports of Provisions, mortem Exports, Weekly and Monthly Meat Imports, Pork Packing in Principal Cities 


of the United States, Packing 
Joseph, New York and Liverpool, 
and Meal Markets, Tallow and Stearine Markets, 
Revenue Decisions, v. &. Agpeaseote Decisions, Patents and Trad 
Correspondents, Chicago and New 


waukee, South St. 


Markets, and Market Chart Service. 


Also the Retail Department, giving news of and information 


EDITORIAL 
A 


Analyze Those Prices, p. 25, Nov. 22. 
Analyze Your Market, p. 29, Dec. 13. 


B 


Beef Should Be a Good + 4 Bs 27, Aug. 16. 
Building for the Future Sept. 27. 
Business Indicted? Is, p. By, Nov. 1. 


Cc 


Cold Feet, A Cure for, 31, Sept. 20. 
Cotton Meal? Why Not » Pp. 31, Sept. 20. 
Credit Common Sense, p. 31, July 26. 


3° 


ty 


Expensive Repairs, p. 25, Sept. 27. 


F 


Feed Grains and Drouth, p. 24, Oct. 18. 
Fires, Preventing Plant, p. 20, Oct. 4. 
Frozen Foods, A Name for, p. 27, Aug. 9. 


G 


Guaranteeing Profits, p. 27, July 5. 


H 


Hard Knocks and Progress, p. 29, Sept. 6. 
Help, Mr. Packer! p. 27, July 19. 

Hides, To Prevent Grubby, p. br, Aug. 23. 
Hog Crop, Don’t Be Misled on, p. 29, Oct. 4. 


I 


Improvements and Profits, p. 31, Aug. 30. 
International Readjustment, p. 27, Nov. 15. 


K 


Keeping Meats Moving, p. 27, Aug. 9. 


L 


Lamb, Plan to Popularize, p. 27, Nov. 1. 
Lamb Sales, Promoting, p. 27, Aug. 23. 
Lard, More Customers for, p. 29, Sept. 13. 
Lard Protection Next? Is, p. 29, Aug. 2. 
Let the Facts Be Shown, p. 27, July 5. 


M 


Meat as a Christmas Gift, p. 31, Dec. 6. 
Meat Prices and Profits, p. 29, "Dec. 27. 
Meat Supplies and Drouth, p. 27, Aug. 16. 
Must Know to Supervise, p. 24, Nov. 8. 


N 


Nature Blesses Stubborn Man, p. 29, Sept. 13. 


New Products and Methods, p. 29, Aug. 2 


O 


Obsolete Management, p. 27, July 19. 


P 


Packer as a Merchandiser, p. 23, Dec. 20. 
Packages, Competition of, BY 27, Nov. 29. 


Pork Export Outlook, p. wy Ang. 30. 
Pork in World Markets, By = 12. 
Pork Market? Where ~ ur, 29, Sept. 6. 
Pork Packing Prospect ea Noy. 15. 


Power Saving Remingere. p. 27, July 5. 
Price, Not Safe to Buy on, p. 87, Oct. 11. 
Put Your Money to Work, p. 37, Oct. 11. 


R 


Record, A Good, p. 31, July 12. 

Reducing Handling Costs, p. 25, Oct. 18. 
Reducing Selling Costs, p. 25, Nov. 22. 
Retail Methods, Better, p. 31, July 12. 
Rewards for Workers, p. 29, Dec. 27. 


S 


Satisfy Consumer Demand, p. 25, Nov. 8. 
Sausage, Palatable Pork, p. 31, Dec. 6. 


T 


There Are Two Sides to This, p. 23, Dec. 20. 


Vv 


Volume, Profitable, p. 31, July 26. 


WwW 


Waste, Preventing Plant, p. 27, Nov. 29. 
Why a “Crying Towel’’? p. 28, Dec. 18. 


GENERAL 


A 


Accident Hazard, Icicles an, p. 32, Dec. 6. 

Accounting System for Packers Shows Sales Fluc- 
tuations over Four-Year = and Keeps the 
Picture Clear, Simple, p. 19, ~~ 27. 

Advertising Campaign, Meat as an Knergy Builder 
Used as Slogan in Successful, p. 23, = 13. 

Advertising, Christmas, p. 56, 

Advertising Meats, Getting the “Most out of Mod- 
est Space when, p. 23, Nov. 

Advertising, Plans for Lamb, Pp. 1 Aug. 30. 

Agriculture, The Situation in, p. 178, Oct. 25. 

Ammonia Accidents Occur, When, P. 29, Nov. 22. 

Ammonia in System, p. 207, Oct. 25. 

Argentine Canned Meats, p. 35, Nov. 29. 

Argentine Packing Protts, p. 2%, Nov. 22. 

Armour Passes, Lester, p. 47, Nov. 22. 

Armour Preferred Dividends, p. 30, Nov. 29. 

Arthur, Death of Phillip 8., p. ‘Nov. 22. 

Australia Seems to Have Designs on “the British 
Pork Market, p. 35, Nov. 29. 

Australian Imports, Limit, p. 24, July 19. 


B 


Bacon Color, Dry-Cure, p. 30, he 27. 

Bacon, Curing Box, p. 28, Nov 

Bacon Trouble, Dry Cure, p. 26, ‘bet. 18. 

Bags for Meat, Knitted, p. 31, "Aug. 2. 

Baker Leaves U. S. ge ay p. 50. Aug. 23. 

Beef, Barbecued, ?é Aug. 30. 

Beef’ Grading an eee Service to be Ex- 
panded, U. 8., p. 26, July 

Beef Grading at Sioux City, D. 48, Dec. 27. 

Beef Grading Facts, U. S., p. 26, Nov. 1. 

Beef —’ Three Years’ Progress in Govern- 

22. 


ment, p. ov. 
Beef Market, World, p. 26, Sept. 13. 
Beef, Pork and Lamb, Learning How to Produce 
Best Grades of, p. 24, Aug. a 
Beef Prices, Lower Retail, p. 54, July 26. 
Beef Price, World’s Record, p. 20, Dec. 20. 
Beef Shows Progress of the Grading Idea, Packer 
Grading of Fresh. p. 27, Aug. 
Beef, Show Them How to Cut, p. 55, Sept. 13. 
Bell in Boston Brokerage, p. 18. 
Bellies, Curing Heavier, p. 30, Sept. 13. 
Bohack Growth in 1930, p. 30, Nov. 
Boiler Tube Temperature, p. 31, Aug. 2. 
Bone, Mill for Grinding, p. 31, Aug. 2. 
Bovine Tuberculosis, End, p. 28, Oct. 4. 
Branding Iron, New Ink, p. 31, Dec. 27. 
Branding S. P. Meats, p. 26, Oct. 18. 
rented Care af, p. 22, Nov. P. 
Brown, Death of James, p. 51, g. 9. 
Bull, Yield of Boned, p. 32, Suty 12. 
Burns, Retirement of Joseph. p. ‘BO, Dec. 27. 
Business, How's? p. 34, July 26. 
Business is Good with Those be Have Some- 
thing Good to Sell, p. 27, Sept. 13. 


ouse Notes, Stocks of Provisions in Chicago, Kansas City, South Omaha, Mil- 
Market on Hides and Skins, Vegetable Oils and Cake 
Fertilizer Notes, Ice and Refrigeration Matters, Internal 
e Marks, New Incorporations, Answers to 
York Markets (covering all packinghouse and allied products), Liverpool 


for retail butchers and meat dealers. 


Business Situation, General, p. 183, Oct. 25. 
Butcherless Market, New, p. 60, July 12. 
Butter Consumption Up, p. 51, Nov. 29. 
Butter Tax Law, Imitation, p. 42, July 26. 


Cc 


Calci-Chloro-Meter, New, p. 44, Oct. 11. 

Canada Aids Feeders, p. 28, Oct. 4. 

Canada Consumes More Meat, p. 30, wey 

Canada Meat Packers Elect, p. 22, ‘Dee. 

Canned Meats, Profits in, p. 58, Ju uly 

Canada Packers Puts Profit Above Wakes in Its 
Sales Program, p. 26, July 1 

Canadian Cattle to England. p. "48, Nov. 22. 

Canadian Meat Tariffs, New, p. 26, Noy. 29. 

Carbon Dioxide, Solid, p. 28, ~ 29. 

Carlson, Death of Henry C., 85, Oct. 11. 

Casings, Buying and‘ Testing Reese, p. 32, July 
12; 32, July 26. 


Casing Curing Machine, p. 29, July 19. 

Casings, Disinfect Russian, p. 56, Nov. 29. 

Casings, Grading Hog, p. 30, Sept. 13. 

Casings Imported, Chinese, p. 32, July 19. 

Casings Market Good, German, p. 22, Nov. 22. 

Casings, Producing Sheep, p. 204, Oct. 25. 

Catch Basins for Grease, p. 28, Nov. 15. 

Cattle Direct to Consumer, p. 24, July 5. 

Cattle Outlook Better, p. 34, Aug. 30. 

Cellophane Cuts Price, p. 26, Aug. 2. 

Cellophane Plant, New, p. 48, Nov. 15. 

Cereals Consumed, Less, p. 26, Nov. 29. 

Chain Defeats State Tax, p. 30, oy 26. 

Chain Drives, Care of, p. 27, Nov. 22. 

Chain —. Voluntary, p. 26, Nov. 15; p. 30, 
ov. 

Chain Hearings, Nebraska, p. 30, Noy. 1. 

Chain Inquiry in Memphis, p. 24, Nov. 8. 

Chain Inquiry, Nebraska, p. 30, Sept. 20; p. 30, 


Nov. 29. 

Chain, Plans New National, p. 24, July 19. 

Chain Sales in Canada, p. ’30, lov. 

Chain Store Leaders Talk pa Outlook and Tax 
Legislation cone, Pp. 27; . & 

Chain Stores, Meats in, p. 30, , 4 . 29. 

Chain Stores, Meat Merchandising. Trends in, p. 
135, Oct. 25. 

Chain Store Sales Figures, p. 26, Aug. 23. 

Chain Store Sales Trends, p. 28, Sept. 13. 

Chain Store Tax, Georgia, p. 30, Nov. 29. 

Chain Store Tax, Indiana, p. 50, Nov. 1. 

Chain Store Tax Law Trends, State, p. 34, Oct. 11. 

Chain Tax Upheld in N. a," p. 24, Sept. 27. 

Chain to Buy Produce, 24, Nov. 8. 

Chains and Packaged Meats. p. 29, Nov. 15. 

Chains, Growth of Voluntary, p. 28, Sept. 6. 

—, 14 Distribution Through Voluntary, p. 

4 lov. 8. 

Charts, Pork and Beef, p. 26, Sept. 13. 

Cheese as a Side Line, p. 23, Dec. 27. 

Chemistry Genius Passes, p. 47, Nov. 8. 

Chicken with Bologna, p. 28, Aug. 9. 

Chitterling Cost, Cuts, p. 29, Nov. 1. 

Chorizos for Canning, p. 204, Oct. 25. 

Christmas Meats Advertised, p. 52, Nov. 29. 

Cold Storage Employment, p. 34, Nov. 29. 

Cold Storage, Packer in, p. 33, Sept. 13. 

Cold Storage Space Greater, p. 46, July 19. 

Cold Storage Thermometers, p. 51, July 12. 

Colgate, Death of S. M., p. 51, Nov. 15. 

Collection Results, Getting, p. 52, Nov. 1. 

Competitors, Don't Knock, p. 28, Oct. 18. 

Compressor Explosions, p. 37, Sept. 20. 

Compressor, Lubricating the, p. 45, July 19. 

Compressor Operation Notes, p. 31, Oct. 18. 

Compressor, Overhauling the, p. 33, Nov. 29. 

Conference of Major Industries, Seventh Annual, p. 
165, Oct. 25. 

Conveyors for the Meat Plant, Facts to Consider 
When Purchasing, p. 25, Nov. 29. 

Cooking the Different Cuts, p. 69, : 11. 

Coolers, Moisture in, p. 28, Aug 

Cooler, Planning the Hog, oR. Py 19. 

Cooling Expense, Keeping wn Meat Plant, p. 
25, Dec. 27. 

Cooling Tower, Pond or, p. 29, Nov. 1. 

Cooling Towers, Small, p. 53, July 12. 

Corned Beef, Boosting, p. 55, Sept. 13. 

Corned Beef, Quick-Curing, p. 26, Oct. 18. 

Cotton Oil Men Make Beef, p. 40, Sept, 13. 

Cotton Oil Work Centered, p. 40. July 12. 

Cottonseed Buying Criticized, p. 40, — 

Cottonseed Grading, Adopt, p. 40, ‘~ hy 

Cottonseed Grading and Prices, p. 38, Nov. 

Cottonseed Hearings Resume, p. 36, 
52, Oct. 11: p. 42. Dee. 13 

Cottonseed Industry Survey, p. "$2, Dec. 20. 


Aug. 0: p. 
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Cottonseed Industry, Uniform Cost Agaranting is 
Considered Important in, p. 34, July 5. 
Cottonseed is Priced, How, p. 38, Oct. 18. 
Cottonseed, New Food from, p. 31, Dec. 27. 
Cottonseed Rules Published, p. 36, Aug. 9. 
Cottonseed Survey Planned, p. 40, Noy. 1. 
Cracklings, Market for, p. 26, Nov. 8. 
Cracklings, Moisture in, p. 29, Aug. 9. 
Crackling Press Pressure, p. ‘32, “Sept. 20. 
Crackling Press Results, p. 29, "Au ug. 23. 
Cracklings, Value of, p. 28, Nov. 1. 
Cross, Death of Albert E., p. 51, Nov. 29. 
Cross, Estate of Albert E., p 52, Dec. 13. 
Cudahy Packing Co. Celebrates 40th Anniversary 
of Founding, p. 22, Dec. 
Cudahy Packing Co. Report 
Largest in Four Years, p. 27, 
Cudahy Reports Better Net, p. "28, Oct. 4. 
Cudahy Sioux City Opening, p. 49, July 19. 
Curing Cellars, Painting, p. 27, Nov. 22. 
Curing, Gain or Shrink in, p. 205, Oct. 25. 
Curing Pickle, Second, p. ae, Dec 
Cut Price Meat Specials Apt to 
Price Customers, p. 52, July 5. 


D 


Danahy, Death of John M., p. 

Decree Hearings End, p. 24, 

Delivery, Cooperative, p. 53, Aus. 2. 

Delivery’ Costs, p. 52, Aug. 23. 

Delivery Costs, Will Study, p. 59, July 12. 

Distribution Returns, First Census, p. 3, 

Distributor Becomes Packer, p. 49, July 

Drought, Marketing of Meat Pin Bem a Not Seri- 
ously Influenced by, p. 32, Aug. 23. 

Dry Ice Wins Patent Suit, p. 33, Sept. 13 


E 


Edmondson Leaves Wolff Co., p. 48, July 5. 

Electric Industry, Current Situation in the, p. 
170, Oct. 25. 

Employment, 


Shows Net Karnings 
Dec. 27. 


” then w only Cut 


47, Noy. 8. 
ov. 22. 


cannes, P 43, Nov. 15. 
Enslinger, Death of Frank, 48, Oct. 18. 
European Meat Plant Methods Differ ‘from Those 
in America, p. 25, Aug. ”, 
Expansion Valve, More on, p. 
Expansion Valve, That New, hs "45, July 5. 
Export Outlook Unfavorable, p. 31, Sept. 27. 
Export Rates, Reduced, p. 26, Nov. 29. 
Express Shipments of Meats, p. 30, Aug. 30. 


F 


Farm Boys and Girls Listen to Advice 
Hoover and Wilson, p. 27, Dec. 6. 

Fat Content High, p. 33, Aug. 33. 

Fat Cooker, Water in, p. 26, Bent. 27. 

Fat, Shredding Beef, p. 29, Aug. 16. 

Fats Study, Inedible Animal, p. ® 

Fink & Sons, Hinton Heads, p. 56, 

Fish Product on Market, New, p. 37, 

Fisheries Co., Taylor Heads, p. “ . 

Floor Must Meet Conditions, Packinghouse, p. 23, 
Sept. 6. 

Floors, Repairing Concrete, p. 30, Dec. 13. 

Food Cases, Hard-Chilled, p. 51, Sept. 6. 

Food Distribution Changes Brought Out in Pack- 
er’s Hearing Evidence, p. 24, Nov. 15. 

Food Distribution System Rapidly Wiping Out Old 
Trade Lines, p. 30, Nov. 

Food Investment Trust, p. 28, Sept. 13. 

Food Store Facts in Census, p. 36, Oct. 11. 

Forbes, Death of W. S8S., p. 51, Aug. 30. 

Frankfurts, Poor Color on, p. 29, July 5. 

Franks, Points on Smoking, p. 28, Aug. 9. 

Freeze Fruit Juice, Will, p. 29, Sept. 27. 

Freezer Burn, Prevention of, - 33, Nov. 1. 

Freezing Association, Quick, p. 33, Nov. 29. 

Freezing Experiments, Quick,» 24, Aug. 2. 

Freezing Georgia Peaches, p. $3, Sept. 13. 

Freezing in England, Quick, p. 33, Dec. 27. 

Freezing, Old Stuff? Is Quick, p. 33, Dec. 27. 

Freezing Oysters, p. 29, Sept. ° 

Freezing Patents, Sues on, p. 45, Aug. 16. 

Freezing Plants, New Peach, p. 31, Oct. 18. 

Freezing Retail Cuts, New Method of, p. 21, 
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Trucks Widen the Distribution . om of the 
Meat Packer, Motor, p. 25, Aug. 
Turkey, Talking Thankegiving, p. ‘s, Oct. 11. 


U 


Unilever in Norway, p. 36, Aug. 9. 
Usinger, Sr., Death of Fred, p. 49, Aug. 2. 


V 


Veal Loaf, To Make, p. 28, Nov. 15. 
Veal, Making Jellied, p. 26, Sept. 27. 
Vegetable Oil, German, p. 40, Oct. 18. 
Vegetable Oils, Russian, p. 42, Dec. 6. 
Vitamin Content of Meats, p. 33, Dec. 6. 
Volume, Getting Large, p. 31, Nov. 15. 
Volume, Maintaining, p. 33, Dec. 13. 
Voluntary Chain Growth Another Step in Evolu- 
tion of Food Distribution, p. 27, Oct. 4. 
Voluntary Chain, Meat Men’s, p. 28, Dec. 13. 
vay Chains, News of, p. 30, Sept. 20. 
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Wash for Meats, Yellow, p. 29, July 19. 

Waterbury Succeeds Carlson, p. 24, Oct. 18. 

Weil Packing Plant Opens, p. 55, July 26. 

Wetterling, Frank, Buys Cudahy Piva Plant, 
p. 65, Oct. 11. 

Whitewash for Floors, p. 38, Oct. 11. 

Wiley is Dead, Dr. Harvey, p. 48, July 5. 

Window Display Material, p. 29, Oct. 18. 

Window Displays Attract Customers and Increase 
Sales, Good, p. 50. Nov. 22. 

Wisconsin Retailers Meet, p. 52, Oct. 18. 
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Yirrell Retires, p. 55, July 12. 
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